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FOREWORD 

The  following  outlines  of  the  courses  of  study  for  the  Kinder- 
garten and  Elementary  Grades  are  merely  suggestive  of  some  of 
the  work  which  the  teachers  are  striving  to  put  into  practice.  As 
these  outlines  are  revised  from  time  to  time  it  is  hoped  that  they 
will  continue  more  nearly  to  represent  the  ideal  course  of  study  for 
the  elementary  school.  The  work  represents  the  combined  efforts 
of  the  Training  School  Faculty  and  the  Heads  of  the  various  college 
departments.  The  outlines  for  the  different  subjects  represent  a 
compilation  of  the  courses  for  the  various  grades  by  the  Training 
Teachers  themselves,  and  comparatively  little  effort  has  been  ex- 
pended in  reducing  them  to  a stereotyped  form  for  all  grades.  It 
is  hoped  that  they  may  be  of  use  to  student  teachers  and  others  as 
suggestive  of  the  work  to  be  done. 


FACULTY  OF  THE  TRAINING  DEPARTMENT 


L.  H.  JONES,  A.M. 

President  of  the  Michigan  State  Normal  College 

DIMON  H.  ROBERTS,  A.M. 

Superintendent  of  the  Training  Department 

Edith  E.  Adams Supervisor  of  Kindergartens 

Heeene  Kneip Director  of  Normal  Kindergarten 

Edith  Dixon Director  of  Woodruff  Kindergarten 

Margaret  E.  Wise,  M.Pd Training  Teacher,  First  Grade 

Adeeea  R.  Jackson “ “ Second  Grade 

Feorence  Gieeieand,  B.S “ “ Third  Grade 

Margaret  I.  MieeER,  Ph.B “ “ Fourth  Grade 

Eeea  M.  Wieson,  B.Pd “ “ Fifth  Grade 

Abigaie  F.  Roe,  M.Pd “ “ Sixth  Grade 

Peare  Ceark,  Ph.B “ “ Seventh  Grade 

*Edna  T.  Cook,  A.B “ “ Eighth  Grade 

Hope  Barr  Peet,  A.B Acting  “ “ “ “ 

Foss  O.  Eedred,  A.B Principal  of  High  School 

Myrtis  Galeup Assistant  in  High  School 

Aeice  I.  Boardman Supervisor  in  Manual  Training 

*Estelea  E.  Baker Assistant  in  Manual  Training 

Susan  E.  Byrne Acting  Assistant  in  Manual  Training 

Grace  Fueeer Supervisor  in  Domestic  Science  and  Art 

Wiema  Stevenson Assistant  in  Domestic  Art 

Ceyde  E.  Foster Supervisor  in  Music 

Vivian  Giepin Assistant  in  Music 

Bertha  Goodison Supervisor  in  Drawing 

Irene  Ceark Supervisor  in  Physical  Training 


^Absent  on  leave. 


THE  KINDERGARTEN 


The  work  of  the  kindergarten  is  carried  on  along  two  lines 
running  parallel  with  each  other  — institutional  life  and  life  in 
nature. 

The  first  institution  considered  is  that  of  the  home.  The  child’s 
own  home  is  taken  first,  and  especial  attention  is  given  to  the  mem- 
bers of  his  family  — the  mother,  father,  and  children  — and  to  the 
duties  of  each.  Along  with  this,  the  nature  families  are  noticed  — 
such  as  the  animal  and  bird  families  — and  their  preparation  for 
winter. 

The  coming  together  of  several  families  at  Thanksgiving  time 
for  the  purpose  of  praising  God  and  thanking  Him  for  the  winter 
comforts  and  supplies,  shows  a larger  grouping. 

The  work  with  the  family  relationship  culminates  at  Christmas 
time  in  the  thought  of  the  one  Ideal  Mother  and  Child. 

The  child,  viewing  the  work  of  the  fall  in  retrospect,  sees  him- 
self as  a member  of  a new  form  of  society  — the  school — and  feels 
the  relationship  of  the  school  to  the  home. 

From  the  consideration  of  the  occupations  of  the  fathers  in  the 
different  families,  the  point  of  departure  is  found  for  the  universal 
trades.  A few  of  the  trades  most  familiar  to  the  child  are  consid- 
ered. The  interdependence  of  each  on  all  and  all  on  each  is 
emphasized.  These  occupations  and  trades  of  the  members  of  the 
community  in  which  the  child  lives  are  also  carried  on  in  other 
towns  and  cities,  thus  showing  the  universality  of  the  trades  and 
gradually  leading  the  child  to  see  a larger  interdependence  shown 
between  community  and  state.  From  the  protection  and  bravery  of 
the  fireman  and  policemap.  of  the  home  town,  the  child  is  led  to  see 
how  the  soldier  protects  the  state  and  country.  The  patriotic  feel- 
ing is  further  developed  through  the  ideal  soldier. 

All  of  these  experiences  together  with  the  mystery  and  beauty 
of  awakening  life  in  the  spring  prepare  the  child  for  a more  con- 
scious feeling  of  the  final  source  of  good.  He  begins  to  see  that  all 
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these  provisions  are  the  result  of  love — the  manifestation  of  God’s 
love.  He  becomes  conscious  of  God’s  providence  for  himself  and 
nature,  and  begins  to  feel  a dim  sense  of  gratitude  or  love  for  all  of 
these  wonderful  things  in  nature. 

He  is  now  ready  for  the  ideal  institution  of  society  symbolized 
by  the  Church — which  includes  all  men. 


ENGLISH 


The  mother  tongue  is  perhaps  of  greater  importance  than  any 
other  subject  in  the  elementary  school,  embracing  as  it  does  the 
various  branches  of  reading,  literature,  language,  composition, 
spelling,  and  writing.  It  is  the  general  aim  of  these  courses  to 
introduce  the  child  to  the  best  reading  and  literature  suited  to  his 
age  and  development,  and  so  to  interest  him  in  the  good  that  high 
ideals  of  life  will  be  constantly  before  him. 

Reading  and  literature  are  inseparable,  the  one  being  necessary 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  other.  Natural  expression  in  reading  is 
fundamentally  based  upon  literary  interpretation,  and  only  selections 
of  literary  merit  have  a place  in  the  reading  selections.  The  read- 
ing should  be  both  intensive  and  extensive,  and  may  frequently 
have  some  connection  with  history,  nature  study,  geography,  and 
other  school  subjects.  Much  emphasis  should  be  laid  upon  having 
the  children  form  clear  mental  pictures  of  the  selections  read  ; for 
upon  this  depend  natural  expression,  interest,  and  a love  for  litera- 
ture. Children  should  be  required  to  memorize  choice  selections  of 
prose  and  poetry.  Care  is  needed  in  not  exacting  too  much  at  a 
time,  but  with  discretion  the  child  will  come  to  delight  in  this  kind 
of  work  and  it  becomes  the  source  of  the  very  best  culture.  The 
children  should  also  frequently  hear  good  reading  by  the  teacher  or 
by  the  very  best  readers  in  the  class  in  order  that  the  spirit  of  the 
same  may  leave  its  impression.  Frequently,  also,  the  teacher  may 
tell  enough  of  the  story  to  be  read  so  that  interest  will  be  aroused 
and  the  child’s  own  activities  stimulated. 

The  correct  use  of  language  is  not  to  be  taught  so  much  by 
special  lessons  along  technical  lines  as  by  the  proper  correlation 
with  all  subjects  of  study  in  each  grade.  It  should  never  be  for- 
gotten that  the  surest  test  of  clear  and  definite  understanding  in 
any  subject  is  the  ability  to  express  the  thought  clearly  in  speech 
or  in  writing.  In  this  sense  reading,  arithmetic,  geography, 
history,  and  other  subjects  should  all  be  laid  under  contribution  to 
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instruction  in  language.  While  the  teacher  should  encourage  spon- 
taneity of  expression  and  free  play  of  thought  and  feeling,  all  errors 
in  either  oral  or  written  exercises  should  receive  constant  attention. 
There  is  no  need  of  devising  examples  in  false  syntax  ; prevailing 
errors  in  each  grade  will  be  sufficient  as  a basis  for  this  work. 
Teachers  should  be  on  the  alert  for  errors,  and  by  persistent  and 
repeated  corrections  from  grade  to  grade  help  the  child  to  acquire 
the  habit  of  using  pure  English.  This  is  the  most  important  phase 
of  method  in  all  general  language  work. 

Good  spelling  is  an  important  aid  to  the  best  work  in  all  sub- 
jects. It  is  very  closely  associated  with  reading  and  language  in 
the  primary  classes,  and  receives  attention  as  a separate  subject  in 
the  other  grades.  Spelling  lists,  the  words  of  which  are  chosen 
from  the  child’s  vocabulary  in  each  grade,  constitute  the  main  basis 
for  such  work.  The  children  construct  their  own  spelling  books 
from  day  to  day,  and  these  are  used  for  special  study  and  review 
lessons. 

Special  lessons  in  penmanship  are  introduced  as  needed  through- 
out the  different  grades.  In  these  lessons  hygiene,  legibility,  and 
speed  are  emphasized  in  the  order  named.  That  we  may  get  the 
best  results  along  this  line,  only  the  best  work  is  ever  accepted  in 
all  written  exercises.  Special  drills  amount  to  little  unless-  applica- 
tion of  the  principles  learned  is  insisted  upon  at  all  times. 

FIRST  GRADE 

READING 

A genuine  desire  on  the  part  of  the  child  to  learn  to  read  is  the 
only  basis  for  a truly  educative  starting  point.  When  a child  has 
this  he  almost  solves  for  himself  the  problem  of  surmounting  the 
difficulties  in  beginning  reading.  Without  this  desire  he  forms  the 
habit  of  merely  calling  words , and  finds  even  this  very  difficult. 

Therefore  the  aim  of  the  primary  teacher  is  to  awaken  in  the 
child  the  desire  to  learn  to  read,  if  it  has  not  been  awakened,  and 
to  keep  the  desire  thoroughly  alive  when  it  has  once  been  aroused. 

She  does  this  in  various  ways  : 

Reading  stories  occasionally,  not  always  telling  them. 
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Awakening  an  interest  in  nature  study  and  history  and  then 
referring  to  the  book  for  information  the  child  is  anxious  to  get, 
thus  showing  him  that  the  power  to  read  opens  up  new  pleasures. 

Furnishing  library  books  which  the  child  may  carry  home  to 
have  father  or  mother  continue  the  story  begun  in  the  school. 

The  teacher  must  recognize  the  fact  that  there  is  considerable 
drudgery  for  the  child  in  the  mastery  of  symbols,  and  strive  to  re- 
duce this  to  a minimum. 

Two  twenty  minute  periods  daily  are  given  to  reading  work 
in  this  grade. 

Method. 

The  Combination  Method  is  used.  This  takes  the  best  elements 
of  the  Sentence  or  Thought,  Word  and  Phonic  methods,  with  the 
Sentence  predominating. 

Dramatizing. 

Use  of  Script. 

Script  is  used  exclusively  in  the  first  reading  work.  The 
reasons  are  : 

The  subject  matter  can  be  shaped  at  the  teacher’s  will. 

The  limited  amount  that  can  be  put  before  a class  at  any 
one  time  does  not  tend  to  confuse  or  discourage,  as 
may  the  larger  amount  of  chart  or  book. 

The  teacher  can  more  effectively  meet  individual  needs, 
making  the  lesson  include  many  repetitions  of  a trouble- 
some word. 

Script  is  more  easily  made  than  print,  thus  enabling  the 
teacher  to  put  more  work  on  the  board  and  to  utilize 
words  as  fast  as  learned  in  all  possible  combinations. 

Books  are  cumbersome  for  the  child  to  handle. 

The  child  must  reproduce  the  words,  and  the  written 
form  gives  him  the  one  he  will  use  all  his  life. 

The  list  of  words  which  the  child  masters,  in  a way  takes  care 
of  itself,  growing  out  of  plays,  the  statement  of  interesting  facts 
observed  in  nature  study,  and  the  reproduction  of  stories. 

This  selection  of  words  includes  in  general : 

Common  nouns,  verbs  (particularly  action  verbs)  and  idioms 
constantly  demanded  in  oral  speech. 
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The  reading  matter  to  be  taken  up  later  in  books. 

While  the  reading  book  guides  in  the  selection  some- 
what, the  order  in  which  the  words  are  introduced  in 
the  book  is  not  necessarity  followed. 

The  very  first  words  introduced  are  those  which  express  action: 
e.g.,  run,  hop,  skip,  jump.  This  work  permits  much  freedom  of 
movement  and  exercise  of  the  play  .spirit. 

Imaginary  stories  and  conversational  lessons  have  an  important 
place. 

Use . 

Emphasis  is  put  only  upon  words  the  child  needs  to  use  con- 
stantly. Every  lesson  has  a beginning  and  an  ending.  Its 
sentences  are  naturally  related,  not  brought  together  at  random 
for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  or  drilling  upon  words. 

Reading  from  the  book. 

Books  are  introduced  as  soon  as  the  children  have  gained  power 
quickly  and  accurately  to  master  written  symbols  and  can  read 
easily  and  well  the  script  stories  put  upon  the  board.  The  length 
of  time  required  for  this  preliminary  step  is  determined  entirely  by 
the  ability  of  the  class. 

The  printed  lessons  to  which  the  children  are  first  introduced 
contain  only  those  words  with  which  the  children  have  long  been 
familiar  in  script. 

Eater  when  new  words  appear,  the  daily  reading  lesson  is 
divided  into  two  periods  : 

Word  study 
Reading  proper. 

Word  Study. 

New  words  are  introduced  during  a sketch  of  the  story  and  are 
written  in  several  sentences  which  supplement  the  printed  lesson. 

Reading  proper. 

The  reading  is  studied  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher, 
taken  up  first  sentence  by  sentence,  then  in  larger  portions. 

Thought  is  emphasized  over  and  above  words,  and  a discrimi- 
nation is  made  between  mistakes  of  a vital  importance  and  those 
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which  do  not  alter  the  meaning.  If  a.  child  calls  “the”  “a”,  he 
is  not  interrupted,  but  permitted  to  finish  his  sentence.  If  his 
mistake  completely  changes  the  thought,  he  is  halted  at  once  and 
given  definite  help. 

No  one  book  is  read  from  cover  to  cover,  but  stories  are  selected 
which  are  most  enjoyable  and  best  suited  to  the  needs  of  the 
children. 

Readers. 

Sunbonnet  Babies’  Primer. 

Folk-Lore  Primer. 

Art-Literature'  Primer . 

Stepping  Stones  to  Literature — First  Reader. 

Cyr’s  Primer. 

Cyr’s  First  Reader. 

Cyr’s  Advanced  First  Reader. 

Arnold  Primer. 

Holton  Primer. 

Wheeler  Primer. 

Child-Life  Primer. 

Brooks  Primer. 

Outdoor  Primer. 

Overall  Boys. 

Wide  Awake  Primer. 

Wide  Awake  First  Reader. 

Bender  Primer. 

Horace  Mann  Primer. 

Child-Lore  Dramatic  Reader. 

Refereyice  Books. 

How  to  Teach  Reading Clark 

Reading  and  Literature New  York  Teachers’  Monographs 

Waymarks  for  Teachers Arnold 

Special  Methods  in^Primary  Reading McMurry 


literature  and  language. 

The  language  work  in  the  first  grade  is  almost  entirely  oral  and 
may  be  classified  in  the  following  groups  : 

Conversational  lessons 
Stories 

The  child’s  own  experience. 
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In  the  conversational  lessons  the  child  gains  new  ideas  or  clearer 
conceptions  of  old  ideas.  The  new  truths  become  his  own  and  he 
incorporates  into  his  language  words  to  express  them. 

Ease  and  fluency  are  gained  by  giving  the  child  repeated  op- 
portunity to  talk.  The  first  stories  he  is  called  upon  to  reproduce 
are  short  and  full  of  action.  They  are  mostly  fables  and  anec- 
dotes, such  as : 

The  Dog  and  his  Shadow 
The  Wind  and  the  Sun 
The  Dog  in  the  Manger 
The  Dion  and  the  Mouse. 

Mother  Goose  rhymes  are  also  used. 

Eater,  when  longer  stories  are  introduced,  the  lesson-whole 
may  be  but  one  unit  of  the  story,  that  is,  enough  of  the  story  to 
form  a complete  picture.  Many  stories  are  enjoyed  without  being 
reproduced . 

Imitation  plays  a very  important  part  in  the  work.  When  a 
mistake  in  English  occurs  the  teacher  suggests  the  correct  form  and 
the  child  accepts  it  as  his  own,  without  interruption  in  thought. 

A very  little  written  work  is  required,  and  this  is  mostly  the 
copying  of  sentences  dictated  by  children.  Reproduction  of  read- 
ing lessons  and  history  stories,  descriptions  of  material  used  in 
nature  study,  and  the  daily  weather  reports  furnish  an  abundance 
of  material  for  this  purpose. 

Capitalization  and  simple  punctuation  are  taught. 

The  first  time  a child  copies  a sentence  his  attention  is 
called  to  its  capitalization  and  punctuation. 

The  first  time  he  writes  his  name,  one  use  of  the  capital 
letter  is  established. 


Story  Books. 

Mother  Goose  Village 

Merry  Animal  Tales 

In  Story  Land 

Robinson  Crusoe 

How  to  Tell  Stories  to  Children. 

Stories  to  Tell  to  Children 

Mother  Stories 

More  Mother  Stories 


Bigham 

Bigham 

Harrison 

Adapted  by  Lida  B.  McMurry 

Bryant 

Bryant 

Lindsay 

Lindsay 
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The  Children’s  Book . . , Scudder 

The  Golden  Windows Richards 

’Twas  the  Night  Before  Christmas Moore 

Nature  Myths Cooke 

The  Story  Hour Wiggin 

Fables  and  Folk  Stories Scudder 

For  the  Children’s  Hour  Bailey 

True  Bird  Stories Miller 

Boston  Collection  of  Stories Ham  met 

Wonder  Stories Anderson 

In  the  Child’s  World Poulsson 

Ten  Boys Andrews 

Alice  in  Wonderland  (selections) Carroll 

Fairy  Tales Grimm. 

Child’s  Christ  Tales  Hofer 

The  Story  Hour  (Magazine) 


PHONIC  WORK 

During  the  third  quarter  some  phonic  work  is  introduced. 

This  consists  of  : 

Consonant  sounds  — each  new  sound  being  taken  from 
well-known  written  words. 

Simple  word  building  : Phonograms  that  are  words  in 

themselves;  e.g.,  an,  at,  it,  in,  all,  and,  eat,  etc.,  and 
general  phonograms  : -ing,  -ank,  -ight,  -ick,  etc. 

SPELLING 

The  simplest  and  most  commonly  used  words  are  mastered  in 
connection  with  word  study  and  penmanship. 

The  children  make  small  dictionaries  for  themselves. 

Original  reports  dictated  by  the  children  and  written  by  the 
teacher  are  used  for  copy  work. 

A little  independent  written  work  is  required  toward  the  close 
of  the  year. 

PENMANSHIP 

Blackboard  Work. 

The  blackboard  is  used  almost  exclusively. 

This  keeps  the  work  under  the  personal  supervision  of  the 
teacher. 
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It  frees  the  child  from  the  difficulties  of  a set  position  and  the 
control  of  a small  instrument. 

It  emphasizes  form  and  movement  and  encourages  large  free 
work. 

Copy. 

In  the  beginning  a copy  is  set  over  each  child’s  portion  of  the 
board.  This  saves  his  eyes  from  the  strain  of  accommodation  to 
near  and  far  work,  which  is  greatest  when  the  form  is  new. 

Movement. 

Broad  chalk  pictures,  e.g.,  fences,  balls,  etc.,  to  get  curves, 
horizontal  and  vertical  directions  and  free  movements. 

Tracing  in  the  air,  following  the  teacher’s  large  copy.  This 
gives  free  movement  and  some  sense  of  form.  Attention  is  not 
attracted  to  the  control  of  the  fingers,  and  the  child  uses  the  larger 
muscles  over  which  he  has  already  gained  a mastery. 

Introduction  of  letters. 

Letters  are  selected  from  well-known  words. 

The  order  of  their  introduction  is  guided  by: 

Simplicity 

Those  needed  in  reading. 

No  set  order  which  looks  to  the  technical  difficulties  is  fol- 
lowed, but  rather  the  child’s  need  for  expression  is  satisfied. 
However,  while  doing  this,  it  is  possible  to  select  such  words  from 
the  reading  as  will  present  the  easiest  letters  first. 

Capital  letters  are  introduced  in  connection  with  the  children’s 
names. 

Paper  and  Pencil. 

Unruled  paper  and  sketching  pencils  are  used.  Toward  the 
close  of  the  year  ordinary  ruled  paper  is  introduced. 

SECOND  GRADE 

READING 

The  formal  work  of  teaching  symbols  and  mastering  the 
technicalities  of  reading  in  the  First  Grade  is  continued  in  the 
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Second  Grade.  Books  are  used  almost  exclusively  here  and  imagi- 
native stories,  fables,  fairy  stories,  legends,  myths,  and  folk-lore  are 
given  in  simple  words  to  secure  easy  and  natural  expression. 

Script  is  used  in  developing  new  words  and  phrases.  Sentences 
for  drill  in  expression  are  selected  from  the  story  and  written  upon 
the  board,  affording  each  child  an  opportunity  to  give  his  own  in- 
terpretation of  the  thought.  When  studying  stories  in  which  there 
are  opportunities  for  action,  the  children  dramatize  them  according 
to  their  own  interpretation,  thus  making  the  thoughts  and  ideas 
live.  They  often  illustrate  on  the  board  interesting  points  in  the 
stories.  If  they  give  evidence  of  erroneous  interpretation  they  are 
sent  to  the  book  to  find  out  the  truth  for  themselves. 

Readers. 

Jones  Reader First  Book 

Morse  Reader -. “ “ 

Baldwin  Reader “ “ 

Graded  Literature First  and  Second  Books 

Wheeler  Reader “ “ “ “ 

Lights  to  Literature First  Book 

Art  Literature “ “ 

Around  the  World “ “ 

Cyr’s  Reader ..Second  Book 

Stepping  Stones  to  Literature , “ “ 

First  Year  Nature  Reader 
Hiawatha  Primer 


Folk-Lore  Reader First  Book 

Pathways  in  Nature  and  Literature. Second  Book 

Aldine  Reader First  Book 

Heath  Reader “ “ 


Wiltse’s  Folk-Lore  Stories  and  Proverbs 
Once-Upon-a-Time  Stories 

The  stories  from  the  reading  books  of  the  Second  Grade  are 
selected  with  reference  to  the  seasons,  special  days,  vocabulary, 
length  of  narrative,  and  ethical  thought  involved. 

Reference  Books. 

Special  Method  in  Reading  McMurry 

Method  of  the  Recitation “ 
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literature  and  language 

There  is  no  subject  in  the  school  curriculum  which  does  not 
give  opportunity  for  a fluent  and  correct  use  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. 

It  is  necessary  for  a teacher  to  keep  the  interest  of  the  child 
aroused  to  a certain  degree  of  enthusiasm,  by  bringing  into  the 
school  room  as  much  of  his  outside  life  as  possible,  and  by  the  use 
of  stories  and  pictures  which  appeal  to  child-nature.  Then  he  is 
ready  to  express  his  ideas,  and  if  encouraged  to  do  so,  and  his 
thought  is  not  interrupted,  his  spontaneity  will  result  in  a free  and 
natural  use  of  language. 

Although  a fifteen  minute  period  is  given  to  special  work  in 
language,  the  general  idea  enters  into  all  the  subjects  taught.  The 
work  is  both  oral  and  written. 

Stories  are  read  or  told  and  conversational  lessons  follow  which 
result  in  increased  power  to  interpret  word-pictures  and  in  a 
strengthening  of  the  child’s  ideals.  In  his  oral  reproduction  of  the 
stories  he  unconsciously  gives  a natural,  spontaneous  expression  of 
ideas  gained  through  the  story.  His  imagination  is  strengthened 
when  the  teacher  leaves  the  story  for  him  to  finish  in  his  own  way. 

After  several  reproductions  of  the  same  story  have  been  given, 
the  children  decide  which  they  have  enjoyed  most  and  are  led  to  see 
that  a good  story  must  have  a “good  beginning’’  and  a “good 
ending.” 

The  children  suggest  the  ideas  for  written  stories  which  are 
then  placed  upon  the  board  by  the  teacher.  This  brings  in  the  use 
of  capital  letters,  punctuation,  and  the  apostrophe.  Later  the  child 
writes  the  stories  more  independently. 

When  a need  arises  for  letter  writing,  such  as  the  continued 
absence  of  a pupil,  the  form  of  the  letter  is  placed  upon  the  board 
and  the  children  themselves  fill  in  the  body  of  the  letter. 

Through  a series  of  picture  lessons  the  child  sees  that  every 
picture  has  a story,  and  that  everyone  has  a right  to  interpret  it 
according  to  his  own  idea.  Pictures  are  selected  for  this  purpose 
from  the  works  of  the  best  artists,  and  those  expressing  activities 
which  appeal  to  child  nature. 
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Through  the  personification  of  things  in  nature,  and  through 
myths,  folk-lore,  legends,  and  fables,  constructive  imagination 
is  aroused. 

Reading,  history,  and  nature  study  furnish  much  material 
for  the  language  work. 

Stories  and  poems  are  selected  from  the  following  : 

The  Plan  Book  for  Primary  Grades George 

Stories  in  Season  (Plan  Book) George 

Japanese  Fairy  Tales Williston 

Stories  of  Humble  Friends Pyle 

Animals  at  Home Bartlett 

Little  Folks  (Magazine) 

Story  Hour Wiggin  and  Smith 

Kindergarten  Stories  and  Morning  Talks Wiltse 

Stories  for  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Schools Wiltse 

In  the  Child’s  World Poulsson 

Little  Golden  Hood  and  Other  Fairy  Stories Heller  and  Bates 

Child  Stories  from  the  Masters Menefee 

Connected  with  nature  study  : 

Eskimo  Stories Smith 

The  Plant  Baby  and  its  Friends Brown 

Little  Folks  of  Many  Lands Chance 

Story  of  the  Birds Basket 

My  Saturday  Bird  Class Miller 

Autobiography  of  a Butterfly Daulton 

Seed  Babies Morley 

All  the  Year  Round  I,  II,  III,  IV  Strong 

Nature  Myths Cooke 

Connected  with  history  and  special  days  : 

King  Arthur  and  His  Court Greene 

American  History  Stories Pratt 

King  Arthur  and  His  Knights Radford 

Ten  Boys *. Andrews 

Little  Folks 

Story  of  Abraham  Lincoln Baldwin 

Stories  of  American  Life  and  Adventure Eggleston 

Story  of  the  Romans Guerber 

Classic  Myths Judd 

Myths  of  Greece  and  Rome Guerber 

Round  the  Year  in  Myth  and  Song Holbrook 

Pilgrims  and  Puritans Moore 

History  of  the  United  States Pierson 

Some  Merry  Adventures  of  Robin  Hood Pyle 

Stories  of  Colonial  Children Pratt 

Legends  of  the  Red  Children Pratt 
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In  the  primary  grades  the  foundation  for  future  reading  is 
being  laid,  consequently  much  responsibility  rests  upon  the  teacher 
in  the  selection  of  materials,  and  this  subject  matter  should  be 
taken  from  the  works  of  the  best  authors. 

In  connection  with  a series  of  stories  in  Cyr’s  Second  Reader, 
depicting  the  life  of  Longfellow,  the  following  poems  by  the  same 
author  are  read  to  the  children  : 

My  Tost  Youth  Children 

To  the  River  Charles  The  Village  Blacksmith 

Children’s  Hour  The  Old  Clock  on  the  Stairs. 

Another  series  of  stories  in  the  same  book  depicting  the  life  of 
Whittier  is  read,  and  the  following  poems  are  used  : 


The  Poet  and  the  Children  The  Barefoot  Boy 

In  School  Days  Red  Riding  Hood. 

During  the  reading  of  the  Hiawatha  Primer,  excerpts  from  the 
Song  of  Hiawatha  are  studied  and  committed  to  memory.  Under 
the  leadership  of  the  teacher,  Hiawatha’s  Hunting  is  dramatized, 
the  children  suggesting  the  characters  and  their  movements. 

A few  facts  connected  with  the  life  of  Eugene  Field  are  given, 
also  the  following  poems  from  Love  Songs  of  Childhood  and  the 
Eugene  Field  Book  : 

Wynken,  Blynken  and  Nod  Pitty-pat  and  Tippy-toe 

The  Sugarplum  Tree  Seein’  Things 

The  Little  Red  Drum  The  Duel 

The  Rock-a-by-Lady  Little  Boy  Blue 

The  Ride  to  Bumpville. 

From  Stevenson’s  Child  Garden  of  Verses  the  following 
poems  are  used  : 


Bed  in  Summer 
Foreign  Lands 
Singing 
A Good  Play 
Where  Go  the  Boats 
The  Land  of  Nod 


A Good  Boy 
The  Winds 
My  Bed  in  a Boat 
The  Swing 
My  Treasures 
My  Shadows. 


In  connection  with  nature  study  the  following  stories  are 
selected  from  Thompson-Seton’s  Lives  of  the  Hunted  and  Wild 
Animals  I Have  Known  : 


Raggylug  . Silver  Spot 

Lobo  Johnny  Bear. 
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Myths  like  the  following  are  used  in  connection  with  nature 
study  and  history  : 


Many  memory  gems  are  committed  and  the  following  Bible 
stories  are  told  in  connection  with  the  Morning  Talks  : 

Jacob’s  Dream 
Abraham  and  Isaac 

Childhood  of  Joseph,  Moses,  and  Samuel 

Story  of  David 

Story  of  the  Christ-Child. 

Biblical  References : 

New  Testament  Stories  Weedon 

Bible  Heroes Pollard 

Young  Folks  Bible Pollard 

Child’s  Christ-Tales Proudfoot 

Reference  Books  for  Teachers  : 

Foundation  Lessons  in  English Woodley 

Language  Through  Nature,  Literature,  and  Art Perdue  and  Griswold 

Place  of  the  Story  in  Early  Education Wiltse 

GRADE  LIBRARY. 

Little  Men Alcott 

Little  Women Alcott 

Stories  and  Tales Anderson 

Each  and  All Andrews 

Seven  Little  Sisters Andrews 

Stories  Mother  Nature  Told  Her  Children Andrews 

Stories  of  My  Four  Friends Andrews 

Ten  Boys Andrews 

Babyland 

Story  of  Abraham  Lincoln Baldwin 

Story  of  the  Birds .Basket 

The  Plant  Baby  and  It’s  Friends Brown 

Child-garden  of  Story,  Song  and  Play 

Brownies  Through  the  Union Cox 

Stories  of  American  Life  and  Adventure Eggleston 

Eugene  Field  Book Field 

Story  of  the  Romans Guerber 

’Round  the  Year  in  Myth  and  Song Holbrook 


Midas 

Arachne 

The  Flocks  of  Apollo 
The  Poplar  Tree 
Golden  Rod  and  Aster 


Phaeton 

The  Golden  Fleece 
Search  of  Ceres 
Daphne 

Philemon  and  Baucis. 
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Landseer Hurll 

Classic  Myths:  Greek,  Roman  and  Scandinavian . . .Judd 

Kindergarten  Magazine 

Madam  How  and  Lady  Why Kingsley 

Water  Babies Kingsley 

Complete  Poetical  Works Longfellow 

My  Saturday  Bird  Class Miller 

Pilgrims  and  Puritans Moore 

Seed  Babies Morley 

History  of  the  U.  S.  in  Words  of  One  Syllable Pierson 

In  the  Child’s  World Poulsson 

Legends  of  the  Red  Children  Pratt 

Stories  of  Colonial  Children Pratt 

American  History  Stories Pratt 

Child’s  Christ-tales Proudfoot 

Five  Little  Peppers  and  How  They  Grew Sidney 

Eskimo  Stories Smith 

Child’s  Garden  of  Verses Stevenson 

Docas,  the  Indian  Boy Snedden 

All  the  Year  Round Strong 

Lives  of  the  Hunted Thompson-Seton 

Wild  Animals  I Have  Known .* Thompson-Seton 

Child’s  Garden  of  Song Tomlins 

Kindergarten  Chimes Wiggin 

Story  of  Patsy Wiggin 

Story  Hour Wiggin  and  Smith 

Kindergarten  Stories  and  Morning  Talks Wiltse 

Stories  for  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Schools Wiltse 


SPELLING 

A careful  selection  of  words  is  made  and  taught  with  reference 
to  form,  correct  pronunciation,  meaning,  sounds  and  order  of 
letters. 

Phonics  are  used  ( i ) to  show  that  the  basis  of  our  language 
consists  of  certain  elementary  sounds  which  are  represented  by 
certain  symbols  ; (2)  to  assist  in  correct  articulation  and  enuncia- 
tion. 

Spelling  is  carefully  corrected  in  all  written  work. 

Practice  is  given  in  writing  words  on  paper  and  blackboard. 

Frequent  exercises  are  given  for  imaging,  and  for  quick  recog- 
nition of  words  and  sentences,  the  child  giving  oral  and  written 
reproduction. 
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The  words  selected  are  divided  into  the  following  groups  : 
Words  in  child’s  vocabulary 

Common  words  which  will  be  needed  in  written  language 

Words  having  the  same  ending 

Days  of  the  week 

Months  of  the  year 

Names  of  the  seasons 

Names  of  special  holidays. 


Reference  Books  : 

The  Quincy  Word  List Parlin 

The  Blaisdell  Speller 

Graded  City  Speller Chancellor 

English  Words  as  Spoken  and  Written Brown 


WRITING 

Berry’s  Writing  Book,  Number  2,  (modified  slant)  is  used, 
and  such  exercises  are  given  as  are  conducive  to  right  movement 
and  good  position  of  body,  arm  and  pencil. 

Base,  freedom  and  legibility  are  encouraged  in  all  written 
work. 


THIRD  GRADE 

READING 

In  the  preceding  grades  the  mechanics  of  reading  have,  to  a 
certain  extent,  been  mastered.  The  child’s  interest  has  been 
aroused.  He  is  anxious  to  find  out  things  for  himself.  Many  of 
the  stories  which  have  been  told  or  read  to  him  in  the  preceding 
grades  he  finds  “ written  ” in  the  books  of  this  grade.  He  is  hap- 
py to  meet  them  again  and  to  read  them  for  himself  and  others. 
He  also  enjoys  imitating  and  dramatizing  different  passages  in  his 
reading  lesson.  This  adds  variety  to  the  work  and  keeps  up  the 
interest  and  enjoyment. 

Preparation  for  the  Reading  Lesson. 

The  lesson  is  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher. 
The  reading  lesson  is  not  “studied”  previous  to  the  recitation. 
The  selection  is  studied  first  for  its  thought.  The  child  in  imagi- 
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nation  takes  the  place  of  the  author  or  of  the  character  which  the 
author  presents.  To  the  extent  that  he  feels  what  the  author  feels , 
sympathizes  with  the  characters  of  the  story,  or  forms  clear  mental 
pictures  of  the  conditions  being  described,  will  he  give  expression 
in  his  oral  reading. 

The  oral  expression  is  perfected  through  questioning,  leading 
the  child  to  discover  the  whole  thought,  to  see  the  whole  picture, 
rather  than  by  giving  him  rules,  or  by  having  it  read  for  him  that 
he  may  imitate.  When  opportunity  affords,  and  the  expression 
indicates  a need  for  it,  the  pupils  are  encouraged  to  dramatize  or  act 
the  parts  which  they  are  reading.  This  helps  them  to  form  clear 
mental  pictures. 

In  choosing  material  for  the  reading  lesson  selections  are  taken 
which  are  related  to  the  child’s  knowledge  and  experience,  and  his 
deepest  interests. 

In  lessons  teaching  a moral  no  “ sermon  is  preached.”  If  the 
child  comprehends  the  thought  he  “ sees  the  point.”  If  he  does 
not  “ see  the  point  ” and  appreciate  the  lesson  taught,  he  needs  to 
read  a part  or  the  whole  of  the  selection  again. 

Occasionally  the  lesson  is  not  read  aloud.  It  is  studied  silent- 
ly, one  paragraph  at  a time,  and  the  thought  given  in  the  child’s 
words.  This  is  good  language  drill  and  trains  the  child  in  accurate 
and  intelligent  silent  reading,  a habit  very  essential  in  the  study  of 
all  subjects. 

When  a child  comes  upon  an  unfamiliar  word  in  the  study  of 
his  reading  lesson  it  is  developed  in  connection  with  the  thought  of 
the  sentence  or  by  the  use  of  phonics.  Formal  study  is  not  given 
in  connection  with  the  reading  but  at  another  period  where  diacriti- 
cal marks,  syllabification,  and  accent  are  taught.  Drill  in  enuncia- 
tion, articulation  and  pronunciation  are  given  as  words  needing 
such  attention  come  up  in  the  lesson. 

Readers  : 

Art  literature,  Second  and  Third  Readers. 

Child  life,  Second  and  Third  Readers. 

Cyr,  Second  and  Third  Readers. 

Graded  Literature,  Third  Reader. 

Heart  of  Oak,  Second  Reader. 

Jones,  Second  and  Third  Readers. 
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Morse,  Second  and  Third  Readers. 

New  Education,  Second  and  Third  Readers. 

Scudder’s  Fables  and  Folk  Stories. 

Stepping  Stones  to  Literature,  Second  and  Third  Readers. 

Baker-Carpenter,  Second  and  Third  Readers. 

New  Century,  Second  Reader. 

Andrews’  Seven  Little  Sisters. 

Andrews'  Each  and  All. 

Murrays’  Wide-awake  Second  Reader. 

LITERATURE 

Although  the  reading  and  literature  are  very  closely  connected 
in  this  grade  separate  periods  are  set  aside  for  the  study  of  each. 
While  many  of  the  reading  lessons  are  lessons  in  literature,  yet 
there  are  times  when  the  utilitarian  value  of  the  subject  reading 
must  be  emphasized.  In  the  literature  the  purpose  is  wholly  cul- 
ture,— “development  of  character,  enrichment  of  life  and  refine- 
ment of  manners.” 

Not  all  the  literature  given  in  the  outline  for  this  grade  is 
taught  during  the  literature  period,  but  in  connection  with  the  his- 
tory, geography,  nature  study  and  other  subjects.  Many  selections 
are  read  purely  for  pleasure. 

The  children  delight  in  reading  or  having  read  to  them  again 
Mother  Goose  Rhymes,  the  poems  of  Longfellow,  Whittier,  Eu- 
gene Field,  or  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  which  they  have  studied  in 
the  preceding  grades.  An  occasional  Longfellow,  Whittier,  Field, 
or  Stevenson  poem  is  added  to  the  list.  As  an  illustration,  in 
winter  during  a heavy  snow  storm  parts  of  Whittier’s  Snow  Bound 
are  read  to  the  children  and  memorized  by  them. 

In  all  the  work  care  is  taken  that  the  child’s  love  for  literature 
is  not  only  kept  up,  but  increased.  His  desire  is  aroused  to  know 
more  of  each  author.  This  he  may  do  in  school  or  by  taking  books 
home  which  he  reads  to  himself  or  has  read  to  him  by  his  parents, 
thus  interesting  his  parents  and  influencing  the  home  reading,  a 
very  desirable  feature  of  the  work.  (These  books  read  at  home 
are  taken  from  the  grade  library.) 

The  pupils  are  encouraged  to  express  freely  their  “ pictures  ” 
or  interpretations  of  different  passages  in  the  literature  lesson. 
This  is  done  in  many  different  ways : cutting,  drawing,  painting, 
singing,  (when  the  selection  has  been  set  to  music)  or  dramatizing. 
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Twenty  minutes  daily  are  given  to  the  study  of  literature  in 
this  grade. 


Anderson,  Hans  Christian  : 
Pea  Blossom^ 

Daisy  and  the  Lark 
The  Pine  Tree- 
The  Nightingale 
The  Happy  Family 
Five  Peas  in  a Pod 


The  Flax 

The  Ugly  Duckling 
The  Beetle 

The  Emperor’s  New  Clothes 
What  the  Moon  Saw. 


Bible  Stories  used  in  the  morning  talks  : 

The  Story  of  Noah 

The  wanderings  of  the  Israelites,  including  a review  of  those  characters 

studied  in  the  second  grade 

The  Story  of  Solomon 

The  Story  of  Daniel 

Psalms  are  memorized. 

1 

Cary,  Alice  : 

The  Wise  Little  Fairy  The  Three  Bugs 

A Short  Sermon  A Mother  Fairie 

November  Suppose 

Dan  and  Dimple — How  they  Quarreled 
An  Order  for  a Picture  (parts  of)  and  others. 


Cary,  Phoebe: 

Little  Gottlieb 
Suppose 

They  Didn’t  Think 
The  Envious  Wren. 


Good  Little  Sister 
A Legend  of  the  Northland 
The  Hunchback 


Thaxter,  Celia : 

Bird’s  Christmas  Spring 

Jack  Frost  The  Blind  Lamb. 

The  Sandpiper 

Appropriate  selections  are  made  from  the  following  : 


Poems  Every  Child  Should  Know Burt 

Posy  Ring Wiggin  and  Smith 

Plan  Book George 

Robinson  Crusoe  (abridged) DeFoe 

J ust  So  Stories Kipling 

Five  Little  Peppers Sidney 

Fanciful  Tales „ Stockton 

Letters  by  a Cat H.  H. 

Japanese  Folk  Stories  aud  Fairy  Tales Nixon-Roulet 

Chinese  Fables  and  Folk  Stories Davis  and  Chow-Leung 
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Month  by  Month Willis  and  Farmer 

Little  Folks  (magazine) 7 

’Round  the  Year  in  Myth  and  Song. Holbrook 

Stories  of  Great  Americans  for  Little  Americans Eggleston 

Connected  with  nature  study  : 

In  Field  and  Pasture Dutton 

The  Tree-dwellers Dopp 

Biography  of  a Grizzly Tliompson-Seton 

Flower  Fables Alcott 

Story  of  Ab •• Waterloo 

Connected  with  geography  : 

Snow  Baby Peary 

Big  People  and  Little  People  of  Other  Lands Shaw 

Seven  Little  Sisters Andrews 

Each  and  All Andrews 

Reference  Books : 

Child’s  Christ  Tales Hofer 

Reading — How  to  Teach  It Arnold 

Teaching  of  Reading Chubb 

How  to  Teach  Reading  in  the  Public  Schools Clark 

Teaching  the  Language  Arts Hinsdale 

Teaching  of  English,  (Carpenter,  Baker  and  Scott) Scott 

Special  Method  in  Primary  Reading McMurry 

How  to  Tell  Stories  to  Children Bryant 

Stories  of  Great  Artists Horne 

Lives  of  the  Painters Vasari 

How  to  Judge  of  a Picture Van  Dyke 

Picture  Study  in  Elementary  Schools Wilson 

Children' s Library: 

Fables ^sop 

Blower  Fables Alcott 

Jo’s  Boys Alcott 

Candy  Country Alcott 

Fairy  Stories Anderson 

Ten  Boys ..Andrews 

Stories  Mother  Nature  Told Andrews 

School  Reader,  Book  III  Appleton 

First  Reader Baldwin 

Old  Greek  Stories Baldwin 

Animal  Life Bass 

Poetry  of  Flower  land Bryant 

Birds,  Bees,  Sharp  Eyes Burroughs 
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Around  the  World 

Carroll  and  Carroll 

Alice’s  Adventures  in  Wonderland. 

Poems 

Graded  Readers 

Stones  of  Industry,  Book  II 

Stories  of  the  United  States.  

Robinson  Crusoe 

Dombey  and  Son 

Hoosier  School  Boy 

Story  of  a Short  Life 

Stories  of  the  English 

Second  and  Third  Reader. . . 

Little  Daffydowndilly  and  Other  Stories 

Friends  in  Feathers  and  Fur 

Book  of  Cats  and  Dogs 

Stories  of  Heroic  Deeds 

Stories  of  Our  Country 

The  Water  Babies 

Tales  from  Shakespeare 

Stories  for  Children 

The  Peasant  and  the  Prince 

Two  Little  Confederates 

Supplementary  Reader,  Book  I 

History  of  United  States 

American  History  Stories,  Books  I 

-IV 

Sundown  Songs 

Beautiful  Joe 

Black  Beauty 

Verse  and  Prose  for  Beginners 

Five  Little  Peppers 

Five  Little  Peppers  Midway 

Leaves  and  Flowers 

Child’s  Garden  of  Verses 

Third  Reader 

Book  of  Tales 

Golden  Book  of  Choice  Reading.  . . 

Poems 

Normal  Course  in  Reading,  Books  II,  III 

Bird’s  Christmas  Carol 

Story  of  Patsy 

Timothy’s  Quest 

Seaside  and  Wayside,  Books  I,  II, 

Ill 
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Oral. 

The  language  work  in  this  grade  is  largely  oral  and  based  upon 
the  work  of  other  subjects. 

An  especial  effort  is  made  to  enable  the  child  to  express  him- 
self in  complete  sentences.  These  sentences  should  be  definite  and 
concise  rather  than  a combination  of  clauses  and  phrases  connected 
by  innumerable  “ands.”  The  child  should  be  able  to  speak  with 
force  and  decision.  This  habit  is  cultivated  by  encouraging  him  to 
observe  carefully  and  to  arrange  his  conclusions  logically  before 
giving  them  oral  expression.  Topical  recitations  and  the  Junior 
Naturalist  Club  materially  assist  to  this  part  of  the  work. 

The  ability  to  tell  a story  effectually  is  developed,  so  far  as 
possible,  through  the  oral  reproduction  of  stories. 

An  attempt  is  made  to  enlarge  the  child’s  vocabulary  and  to 
refine  his  manner  of  expression  by  allowing  him  to  give  the  thought 
of  the  paragraph  or  stanza,  first  of  all,  in  his  own  words;  he  is 
then  often  encouraged  to  use  the  words  of  the  author. 

New  words  are  given  especial  attention.  Frequent  opportunity 
is  afforded  to  use  these  new  words  until  they  become  a part  of  the 
regular  vocabulary. 

An  effort  is  made  to  lead  the  child  to  discriminate  in  the  use  of 
words  and  expressions;  such  as,  shadow  and  reflection,  good  and 
well,  little  and  small,  “I  beg  your  pardon,”  and  “excuse  me.” 

Picture  study  is  continued  in  this  grade.  Pictures  by  Land- 
seer and  Bonheur  are  used  in  connection  with  nature  study.  Va- 
rious madonnas  are  studied  at  Christmas  time. 

Attention  is  given  to  correct  forms  of  speech.  The  child  is 
required  to  use  the  correct  form  of  such  words  as  lie,  lay;  sit,  set ; 
rise,  raise;  is,  are;  was,  were  ; do,  does;  can,  may;  will,  shall; 
come,  came;  teach,  learn ; etc.  When  it  can  be  done,  without  dis- 
couraging the  child  or  causing  him  to  lose  interest  in  the  thought 
which  he  is  trying  to  express,  his  attention  is  called  to  the  correct 
use  of  the  word,  and  he  is  requested  to  repeat  the  sentence. 

In  all  oral  work  spontaneity,  freedom  and  naturalness  of  ex- 
pression are  encouraged. 


Written. 

The  written  language  consists  of  copying  quotations  which  the 
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child  is  to  memorize,  copying  simple  exercises  from  dictation  for 
drill  in  the  use  of  capitals,  period,  interrogation  point,  and  excla- 
mation point,  also  writing  invitations,  and  short,  simple  letters  of 
friendship,  short  descriptions  and  narrations  drawn  from  stories 
read  or  from  the  experience  of  the  child  himself. 

SPELLING 

An  average  of  ten  words  a day  is  taught  in  this  grade.  These 
words  are  taken  from  other  subjects,  particularly  reading,  litera- 
ture, nature  study  and  history,  and  from  the  names  of  objects  in  the 
child’s  environment.  One  period  of  twenty  minutes  daily  is  de- 
voted to  the  spelling  lesson.  During  this  period,  oral  and  written 
spelling,  the  pronunciation  and  the  use  of  the  words  are  given 
special  emphasis.  All  misspelled  words  in  the  written  work  of  the 
grade  are  carefully  corrected  and  added  to  the  spelling  list. 

PENMANSHIP 

Pen  and  ink  are  used  in  this  grade. 

Aims: — Correct  position  of  body,  correct  holding  of  pen,  cor- 
rect position  of  paper  or  book,  neatness  and  accuracy. 

The  work  consists  of  writing  from  copy,  and  from  dictation 
together  with  composition  exercises.  Berry’s  Writing  Book  III  is 
used  as  a basis. 

Ten  minutes  daily  are  given  to  penmanship,  but  all  written 
work  is  carefully  watched. 

Exercises  for  free  arm  movement  are  based  upon  drill  of  letter 
forms.  N.  Y.  Teachers’  Monograph,  March,  1905,  is  suggestive  of 
material. 

FOURTH  GRADE 

READING  AND  LITERATURE 

The  formal  work  of  reading  is  continued  according  to  the 
methods  suggested  in  the  preceding  grades,  emphasizing  the 
thought  side  and  stimulating  an  interest  in  outside  reading.  One 
twenty-five  minute  period  daily  is  given  to  this  subject. 

In  the  fourth  grade  there  should  be  an  attempt  to  make  the 
literature  real  and  a source  of  pleasure.  As  nothing  so  vividly 
impresses  a scene  upon  a child  as  to  allow  him  to  dramatize  the 
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story  according  to  his  own  interpretation  of- it,  much  of  this  work 
is  done.  The  literature  should  be  a source  of  right  ideals.  The 
custom  of  attaching  a moral  to  a story  has  gone  past,  but  if  the 
selection  is  a suitable  one  and  properly  presented,  a personal  appli- 
cation will  be  made  by  each  child.  Cary’s  poem  of  “Barbara 
Blue’’  is  an  excellent  selection  to  teach  unselfishness  by  little  more 
than  reading  the  poem  in  a forceful  manner. 

The  following  selections  are  studied  : 


Jungle  Books Kipling 

Wild  Animals  I Have  Known. Thompson 


These  books  are  read  to  the  children  to  cultivate  sympathy 
with  animal  life  and  an  interest  in  nature. 

King  of  the  Golden  River Ruskin 

Read  by  the  teacher,  with  conversations  on  the  element  of 
adventure,  the  beauty  of  landscape,  etc. 

Water  Babies Kingsley 

Read  by  the  class  for  the  imaginative  and  the  ethical 
elements. 

Alice  in  Wonderland Carroll 

Read  in  part  by  the  class  and  in  part  by  the  teacher  for 
the  element  of  humor,  and  for  the  resemblance  of  the 
story  to  the  child’s  imaginings. 


Stories  related  to  history  : 

Knights  of  the  Round  Table Frost 

Court  of  King  Arthur Tennyson 

Legends  of  Norseland Pratt 

Story  of  Siegfried Baldwin 

Sweet  William .> Bounvet 

The  above  stories  are  read  and  told  by  the  teacher.  They  are 


preceded  by  talks  and  pictures  illustrating  the  life  of  the  period  as 
interpreted  by  various  authors.  The  customs  and  ideals  of  the 
period  are  presented  and  the  character  of  the  knights,  with  their 
virtues  and  faults,  is  portrayed. 

Stories  related  to  nature  : 

Autumn  : 

Corn  Song 

Myths  of  Clytie,  Proserpina 


Whittier 
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Winter : 

Snow  Queen Anderson 

The  Match  Girl Anderson 

Stories  of  the  Christ  Child Proudfoot 

Christmas  in  Other  Lands. 

Germany Andrews 

France Noel 

Norway  and  Sweden 

Spring : 

The  Brook Tennyson 


Myth  of  Baucis  and  Philemon 

Many  of  the  above  stories  and  poems  are  reviewed  for  pleasure 
and  to  emphasize  certain  phases  of  nature. 

Readers : 

Anderson,  Stories. 

Arnold  and  Gilbert,  Stepping  Stones  to  Literature,  Book  IV. 

Baldwin,  Third  Reader. 

Baldwin,  Fifty  Famous  Stories  Retold. 

Baldwin,  Old  Greek  Stories. 

Carroll  and  Carroll,  Around  the  World. 

Dopp,  The  Early  Cave  Men. 

Jones,  Third  Reader. 

Judson  and  Bender,  Graded  Literature  Readers,  Book  IV. 

Long,  Ways  of  Wood  Folks. 

Norton  (edited),  Heart  of  Oak  Books,  Book  III. 

Holbrook  and  Hall,  The  Hawthorne  Readers,  Books  III  and  IV. 

Biblical  Literature: 

Story  of  Ruth 
David  and  Jonathan 
Story  of  Balaam. 


Biblical  References : 

Stories  from  the  Bible Foster 

Bible  Stories Sheldon 


Birthdays  of  Tongfellow,  L,owell  and  Whittier  are  celebrated 
by  readings  from  the  authors  together  with  short,  interesting 
sketches  of  their  lives.  Children  will  be  more  interested  in  hearing 
several  selections  read  before  any  facts  concerning  the  author’s 
life  are  given. 

The  following  is  a suggestive  treatment  of  the  author,  Tong- 
fellow,  as  a type  study  : 
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Select  as  many  poems  to  read  as  time  will  permit : 

Mr.  Finney  Had  a Turnip  (First  poem) 

The  Village  Blacksmith 
The  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus 
The  Old  Clock  on  the  Stairs. 

These  are  to  be  reviewed  for  familiarity  with  the  author  and 
read  with  little  explanation. 

Paul  Revere’ s Ride  may  be  studied  a little  more  carefully  be- 
cause of  intense  interest  to  children  of  this  age. 

Introduction  — Explain  that  this  is  a war  story  which  was 
told  Eongfellow  when  he  was  a little  boy.  Paul  Revere  was  a 
silversmith  who  lived  in  Boston.  Old  North  Church  is  still  stand- 
ing. Not  long  ago  (1894)  the  people  of  Massachusetts  tried  to  act 
out  this  ride  on  April  19. 

Read  the  poem  and  explain  at  the  end  of  a thought- whole. 

Read  the  whole  story  for  the  beauty  of  the  selection  and  with- 
out interruption  of  the  thought  as  given. 

Commit  such  parts  as  the  children  like  best. 

(Do  not  attempt  reproduction  of  the  poem  except  in  paper- 
cutting, drawing  or  dramatization.  A poem  is  often  worn  thread- 
bare by  elaborate  reproduction  and  the  real  beauty  is  lost). 

Outline  of  study  of  author’s  life  : 

Early  home — Portland,  Maine 

House — large,  comfortable,  near  the  sea 
Compare  with  birthplace  of  Lincoln 
Commit  first  stanza,  “ My  Eost  Youth” 

Early  years  of  school 
Cambridge 

House — description  and  picture — Washington’s  head- 
quarters— the  Study . 

Charles  River 

Vacant  lot  opposite  house,  leaving  a good  view  of 
river 

Read  “ To  the  Charles  River” 

Three  friends  named  Charles 
Children 

Names — Charles,  Ernest,  Alice,  Edith,  Allegra 
Review  ‘ ‘ The  Children’s  Hour’ ’ 
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Read  parts  of  the  poem,  “Children” 

Taught  in  Harvard  College 
Wrote  poems 
Later  life 

Birthday  chair — description 
Read  “ From  My  Arm  Chair” 

Character  as  suggested  by  his  picture,  life  and  poetry 
Popularity 

On  a steamer  coming  to  America  the  passengers  were 
asked  to  give  quotations  from  their  favorite  author. 
People  from  six  different  countries  gave  quotations  from 
Longfellow 

Bust  in  Westminster  Abbey 

Memorize  selections  from  following  poems  : 

O Little  Town  of  Bethlehem Brooks 

The  Mountain  and  the  Squirrel Emerson 

Jack  Frost . Gould 

September Jackson 

The  Bluebird Miller 

The  Wonderful  World. . . . ' Rauds 

Grade  Library: 

Aunt  Joe’s  Scrap  Bag Alcott 

A Hole  in  the  Wall Alcott 

Little  Women Alcott 

Shawl-Straps Alcott 

Fairy  Tales Anderson 

Only  a Fiddler ..Anderson 

Each  and  All Andrews 

Seven  Little  Sisters .Andrews 

Stories  Mother  Nature  Told Andrews 

Ten  Boys Andrews 

First  Stories  of  Plant  Life Athenson 

Child-life  in  Japan Ayrton 

Fifty  Famous  Stories  Retold Baldwin 

Story  of  Benjamin  Franklin Baldwin 

Story  of  Daniel  WTebster Baldwin 

Story  of  Siegfried Baldwin 

Humor  in  Animals Beard 

Bird  Neighbors Blanchan 

A Happy  Boy Bnjornson 

Sweet  William Bouvet 
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Century  Book  for  Americans. .' T Brooks 

Spare  Hours Brown 

Sara  Crewe  and  Little  Saint  Elizabeth Burnett 

Alice’s  Adventures  in  Wonderland Carroll 

Around  the  World Carroll,  S.  and  E. 

Stories  of  Industry,  2 Books Clow  and  Chase 

The  World  and  Its  People i Coe 

Boys  of  ’61 Coffin 

How  to  Know  the  Wild  Flowers *. Dana 

Robinson  Crusoe Defoe 

Bimbi  Stories  for  Children De  La  Ramee 

A Dog  of  Flanders De  La  Ramee 

Child  Pictures Dickens 

Hans  Brinker Dodge 

The  Story  of  a Donkey. . . Dole 

The  Later  Cave  Men Dopp 

American  Life  and  Adventure Eggleston 

Tecumseh  and  the  Shawnee  Prophet Eggleston  and  Seel  ye 

Waste  Not  Want  Not Edgeworth,  Taylor,  Barbauld 

Poetry  for  Children Eliot 

Book  of  Profitable  Tales Fields 

With  Trumpet  and  Drum ’. Field 

The  Strike  at  Shanes Sewell 

Sophie French 

Story  of  the  Greeks Guerber 

Stories  of  Old  Rome Guerber 

Little  Flower  People Hale 

Stories  of  Discovery Hale 

Viking  Tales Hall 

Colonial  Children Hart 

Tanglewood  Tales Hawthorne 

Neighbors  with  Wings  and  Fins Johonnot 

Cats  and  Dogs  Johonnot 

Stories  of  Our  Country Johonnot 

Olden  Times Johonnot 

Tales  of  Birds  and  Beasts Jordan 

Heroes  of  Asgard Keary 

Leaves  from  Nature’s  Story  Book Kelly 

Aunt  Martha’s  Corner  Cupboard Kerby 

Water  Babies Kingsley 

Ten  Boys Andrews 

Two  Girls  in  China Krout 

Little  Lame  Prince Mullock 

Heart  of  Oak  Books Norton 

Fairy  Land  for  Flowers Pratt 
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American  History  Stories Pratt 

Legends  of  Red  Children Pratt 

Stories  of  India Pratt 

Stories  of  Australasia Pratt 

Heroes  of  Myth Prince  Lillian  and  Charles  Gilbert 

Story  of  King  Arthur  and  His  Knights Pyle 

King  of  the  Golden  River Ruskin 

Children  of  the  Cold Schwatka 

Discoverers  and  Explorers Shaw 

Children  of  the  Valley Spofford 

The  American  Indian Starr 

Phelps  and  His  Teachers Stephens 

Boys  of  Other  Countries Taylor 

Wild  Animals  I Have  Known Thompson -Seton 

Lives  of  the  Hunted Thompson-Seton 

Stories  from  American  History Turpin 

Story  of  Ab Waterloo 

Snowbound. Whittier 

Travel  and  Adventure  in  Alaska Whymper 

The  Birds’  Christmas  Carol Wiggins 

The  Story  of  Patsy Wiggins 

Children’s  Stories  in  American  History Wright 

Sea-side  and  Way-side,  Book  IV , , Wright 

Little  Lucy’s  Wonderful  Globe Young 

Oral  Expression. 


The  use  of  good  language  is  emphasized  in  every  subject  of 
the  curriculum  and  grammatical  errors  are  corrected  without  giving 
the  reason  for  the  change  of  form.  Stress  is  laid  upon  clear  think- 
ing, vivid  pictures,  and  concise,  clear  statements. 

Opportunity  should  be  given  for  children  to  express  themselves 
in  a free  and  spontaneous  manner  and  the  best  material  for  that 
purpose  groups  itself  under  these  three  heads  : 

Oral  reproduction  of  any  material  used  for  literature.  Selec- 
tions from  the  following  stories  are  used  in  reproductions  : 


Fifty  Famous  Stories  Retold Baldwin 

Siegfried Baldwin 

Jungle  Books  I and  II Kipling 

Norse  Stories Mabie 

Legends  of  Norseland Pratt 

Story  of  King  Arthur  and  His  Knights Pyle 

King  of  the  Golden  River ,, Ruskin 

Children’s  Book Scudder 

Wild  Animals  I Have  Known Thompson-Seton 

Lives  of  the  Hunted Thompson-Seton 
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Home  or  outside  experiences 

Debates  which  are  very  simple  but  the  outgrowth  of  a 
. moral  question  in  reading  or  some  current  event  treated 
in  a very  simple  way. 

Written  Work  : 

The  written  work  of  the  primary  grades  is  continued  and  the 
paragraph  is  introduced . Attention  is  called  to  the  paragraphs  in 
readers  and  especially  to  the  form, — margin  and  indentation.  Ap- 
plication of  the  observations  will  be  made  by  writing  a single  para- 
graph on  : 

Description  of  work  done  in  nature  study,  history,  etc. 
Description  of  some  character  in  a story  which  has  been 
read 

Imaginary  sketches 

Tetter  writing.  Continue  the  friendship  letter,  as  a busi- 
ness form  is  not  practical  for  children  of  this  age. 

Technical  Language : 

Drill  on  capitals 

How  to  write  dates 
First  word  of  a direct  quotation 
Abbreviations 

Possessive  singular  and  plural 
Forms  of  verbs  as  did,  done;  saw,  seen 
Quotation  marks 
Common  contractions 
Homonyms 
Tetter  forms 

Punctuation  : 

The  comma  as  used 

To  separate  words  in  a series 

To  separate  a direct  quotation  from  the  rest  of  the  sen- 
tence 

After  the  words  “yes”  and  “no”  if  followed  by  a sentence 
To  separate  the  name  of  the  person  spoken  to  from  the 
rest  of  the  sentence. 
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SPELLING 

Spelling  is  studied  in  connection  with  all  the  other  subjects  of 
the  grade.  In  addition  to  this  general  work  twenty -five  minutes 
daily  are  spent  in  learning  lists  of  words  selected  from  those  found 
misspelled  in  written  exercises  and  from  those  words  with  which 
the  child  is  familiar  and  which  he  uses  in  his  daily  work. 

As  a test  for  meaning  and  spelling  the  words  are  either  spelled 
orally,  written  in  lists,  dictated  in  sentences  and  in  paragraphs,  or 
dramatized. 

The  children  copy  the  words  in  blank  books  and  in  this  way 
each  one  makes  a spelling  book  consisting  of  words  which  he  needs 
and  uses  and  from  which  the  work  may  be  reviewed. 

PENMANSHIP 

The  principal  aim  in  writing  is  to  gain  freedom  and  legibility. 
Drill  in  the  correct  form  of  letters  and  the  use  of  capitals  comes 
daily  in  the  written  work  required  in  the  various  lessons.  Besides 
this,  fifteen  minutes  daily  are  given  to  exercises  in  arm  movements 
and  in  the  correct  formation  of  letters.  For  variation,  exercises  in 
dictation- and  in  copying  memory  gems  are  given. 

Particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  correct  position  in  sitting  and 
in  holding  the  pen. 


FIFTH  GRADE 

READING  AND  LITERATURE 

The  aims  in  the  teaching  of  literature  in  the  fifth  grade  are 
nearly  identical  with  those  of  the  fourth  grade.  One  phase,  how- 
ever, begins  to  receive  special  emphasis.  The  literature  should  not 
only  be  vivid  to  the  children,  but  they  should  see  more  clearly  what 
makes  it  so  vivid.  That  is,  they  should  have  a dawning  apprecia- 
tion of  what  makes  good  literature.  In  this  connection  onomatopoe- 
ia is  taught. 

In  connection  with  the  technical  part  of  reading,  the  children 
are  taught  the  significance  of  diacritical  marks  and  how  to  use 
the  dictionary.  This  makes  their  work  in  word  study  more  inde- 
pendent. 

The  stories  selected  are  much  longer  than  those  of  previous 
grades. 
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Many  of  the  stories  are  dramatized  and  illustrated,  and  in  some 
cases  the  objects  described  are  made  by  the  children.  In  these  and 
similar  ways  thought,  and  hence  expression,  is  obtained. 

Once  a week  the  children  give  a “program,”  which  consists  in 
reports  of  home  readings,  the  dramatization  of  stories,  and  the 
reading  of  some  selections  of  literature.  This  adds  interest  and 
leads  to  better  expression. 


Readers : 

Arnold  and  Gilbert,  Stepping  Stones  to  literature,  Book  IV. 

Jones’  Fourth  Reader. 

Cyr’s  Fourth  Reader. 

Dopp’s  Eater  Cave  Men. 

Long’s  Wilderness  Ways. 

Hawthorne’s  Wonder  Book. 

Hawthorne’s  Tangle  wood  Tales. 

Guerber’s  Story  of  the  Greeks. 

Pratt’s  America’s  Story  for  America’s  Children. 

Baldwin’s  Fourth  Reader. 

Hale’s  Tales  from  Munchausen. 

Eggleston’s  First  Book  in  American  History. 

J udson  and  Bender,  Graded  Literature  Readers,  Book  V. 

Poems  Memorized : 

First  Snow  Fall  (abridged) Lowell 

Ring  Out  Wild  Bells Tennyson 

Song  from  Pippa  Passes Browning 

Stories  Read  to  Children  : 


Jungle  Book 

Second  Jungle  Book 

Nights  with  Uncle  Remus 

Little  Lame  Prince 

Birds’  Christmas  Carol 

Hoosier  School  Boy 

Widow  O ’Callaghan’s  Boys 

Little  Lord  Fauntleroy 

Children's  Library : 

A Dog  of  Flanders 

Alice  in  Wonderland 

American  Writers,  Vol.  I 

Appleton’s  School  Reader,  Book  III 

A Song  of  Life 

Autobiography  of  Franklin 


. . . Kipling 
. . .Kipling 

Harris 

. . . M ulock 
. . Wiggins 
Eggleston 
. Zoolinger 
. . . Burnett 


Rame 

Carroll 

Keysor 

Harris,  Rickoff  and  Bailey 

Morley 

Franklin 
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Autobiography  of  a Butterfly 

Beasts  of  the  Field 

Bird  Ways 

Captains  Courageous 

Captain  January 

Courtship  of  Miles  Standish 

Cuore 

Darius,  The  Great 

Donald  and  Dorothy 

Fowls  of  the  Air . . 

Green  Mountain  Boys 

Hawthorne  Fifth  Reader 

Hawthorne  Fourth  Reader 

Historical  Reader 

History  of  King  Philip  

History  of  Alexander  the  Great 

History  of  Margaret  of  Anjou 

History  of  Xerxes 

Homer’s  Illiad 

Hospital  Sketches 

King  Richard,  The  First 

King  Richard,  The  Second 

Knockabout  Club  in  the  Everglades. 

Little  Flower  Folks 

Lobo,  Rag,  Vixen 

Nature  and  Life,  Fourth  Reader. 

Noble  Deeds  of  Our  Fathers 

Nights  with  Uncle  Remus 

Northern  California 

Old  Greek  Stories 

Our  Arctic  Provinces 

Our  Uncle,  The  Mayor 

Paul  Dombey 

Philip  Nolan’s  Friends 

Raphael .... 

Rhymes  of  Childhood 

Short  Stories  from  English  History. . 

Stories  of  New  Jersey 

Stories  of  the  Old  Dominion 

Stories  for  Children 

Snow  Bound 

The  American  Boy’s  Handy  Book. . . 

The  Comedy  of  Errors 

The  Discovery  of  the  Old  Northwest 
The  Jungle  Book,  Vols.  I and  II 


Daulton 

Long 

Miller 

Kipling 

Richards 

Longfellow 

De  Amicis 

Abbott 

Dodge 

Roberts 

Thompson 

Hale  and  Sterling 
.Hale  and  Sterling 

Burton 

Abbott 

Abbott 

Abbott 

Abbott 

Pope 

Alcott 

Abbott 

Abbott 

Ober 

Pratt 

. .Thompson-Seton 

Sterling 

Watson 

Harris 

Nordhoff 

Baldwin 

Elliott 

Otis 

Dickens 

Hale 

Estelle 

Riley 

Blaisdell 

Stockton 

Cooke 

Edgeworth 

Whittier 

Beard 

Shakespeare 

Baldwin 

Kipling 
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The  Kindred  of  the  Wild Roberts 

The  Story  of  the  English Guerber 

The  Story  of  Caesar Clark 

The  Story  of  American  History Abbott 

Ting-a-ling  Tales Stockton 

Timothy’s  Quest. Wiggins 

Uncle  Remus,  His  Songs  and  His  Sayings Harris 

With  Trumpet  and  Drum. . . . .Field 

Water  Babies Kingsley 

Winning  His  Way Coffin 

Widow  O’Callaghan’s  Boys Zollinger 

LANGUAGE 


In  both  oral  and  written  work,  stress  is  laid  upon  correctness, 
continuity,  and  clearness  of  expression.  The  child  gains  these 
principally  through  imitation. 

Oral  Language. 

Individual  mistakes  are  corrected  as  soon  as  the  child  makes 
them.  Class  drills  are  given  to  correct  common  mistakes.  In  this 
way  correct  verb  forms  are  taught  and  the  habit  of  using  loose  con- 
nectives and  unnecessary  words,  as  “John,  he,”  “take  and  go,” 
etc.,  is  rectified. 

To  help  the  child  form  habits  of  clearness  and  continuity  of 
expression,  outlines,  series  of  questions,  and  lists  of  suggestive 
words  are  placed  on  the  board  to  assist  in  the  reproduction  of 
stories.  The  following  stories  and  topics  constitute  material  for 
this  work  : 

Little  Nell Dickens 

Achilles  and  Hector Gale 

Adventures  of  Ulysses Lamb 

Story  of  Life  of  Christ Bible 

History  stories 
Topics  in  geography 
Nature  study  reports 
Reports  of  home  reading 
Stories  told  from  pictures. 

Written : 

There  is  more  written  work  in  this  grade  than  in  previous 
grades.  Stories  are  reproduced,  paragraphs  are  written  on  specified 
topics,  and  dictation  lessons  are  given.  Plays,  based  on  stories  told, 
are  often  written.  Each  child  writes  the  scene,  then,  as  many  as 
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possible  are  read,  and  the  best  one  or  parts  of  the  best  ones  are 
selected  by  the  children  to  constitute  that  scene  in  the  play.  Even 
the  pupil  who  least  likes  to  write  becomes  interested  in  work  of  this 
sort  because  abundant  opportunity  is  given  for  self-activity.  The 
play  is  then  dramatized,  the  children  choosing  the  participants  and 
making  whatever  costumes  are  necessary. 

Much  of  the  written  work  is  corrected  by  the  child  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  the  teacher.  In  this  way  mere  copying  of 
work  is  avoided. 

The  more  formal  work  of  the  previous  grades  is  reviewed  and 
is  supplemented  by  the  following: 

Variety  of  expression 

Possessives 

Direct  and  indirect  quotations 

Punctuation 

Commas  after  “yes”  and  “no”  in  an  answer,  and  in 
a series 
Letter  writing. 


Reference  books  for  teachers  : 

Language  Helps  for  Teachers Arnold 

Practical  Lessons  in  Use  of  English Hyde 

Foundation  Lessons  in  English. Woodley 

Language  Lessons Gordy  and  Mead 

Guide  Books  to  English Harris  and  Gilbert 


SPELLING 

About  forty  new  words  are  given  each  week.  These  are  copied 
by  the  children  into  blank  books.  The  words  are  thus  preserved 
for  drills  and  reviews.  One  review  lesson  is  given  every  week. 
The  words  are  selected  from  those  commonly  misspelled  by  the  child- 
ren, and  are  frequently  used  in  sentences  or  dramatized,  and  are 
often  marked  diacritically. 

In  all  written  work  the  correct  spelling  is  emphasized. 

PENMANSHIP 

Not  uniformity  but  legibility  is  the  aim.  One  or  two  special 
lessons  are  given  each  week  for  drill  purposes.  Only  well  written 
papers  are  accepted  in  any  subject. 
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SIXTH  GRADE 

READING  AND  LITERATURE 

The  sixth  grade  work  in  literature  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  work 
done  in  previous  grades  with  much  the  same  general  ideals  and  pur- 
poses, accomplished  by  similar  methods.  The  work  varies  how- 
ever in  the  following  respects  : 

Content  receives  more  stress  than  form,  as  the  children  have 
mastered  many  of  the  technicalities  of  reading  in  the  lower 
grades 

Selections  are  longer  and  more  complete 

The  simple  study  of  a masterpiece  is  begun  as  a primitive 
standard  by  which  the  child  may  judge  literary  values. 

The  form  work  consists  in  : 

The  self-mastery  of  new  words,  through  the  intelligent 
and  ready  use  of  the  dictionary 
Drill  in  phrasing  or  grouping  words  into  complete  pictures 
As  the  sentences  become  more  complex  and  involved 
in  the  more  advanced  reading,  this  grouping  is  a very 
essential  matter,  and  is  usually  the  great  technical 
weakness  in  most  grammar  grade  reading 
Interpretation  of  allusions 

Recognition  of  simple  figures  of  speech  — such  as  per- 
sonification, comparison,  etc. 

Expression  is  cultivated: 

By  mastery  of  thought  and  feeling.  As  a means  to 
this  end  dramatization  and  blackboard  sketching  are 
employed 
By  imitation 

By  practice  in  reading  to  the  school. 

One  reading  period  per  week  is  given  to  the  children  in  which 
they  each  bring  in  a selection  to  entertain  the  class.  These  periods 
prove  most  valuable  for  the  following  reasons : the  variety  adds 
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zest  and  life  to  daily  work;  the  reader  is  inspired  to  do  his  best; 
the  teacher  gains  a notion  of  the  child’s  literary  taste;  the  pupils 
become  interested  in  one  another’s  home  reading. 

Selections  for  this  grade  must  not  only  be  standard  literature, 
but  such  literature  as  appeals  to  children  at  this  age.  Children  of 
this  grade  are  hero -worshippers  and  it  is  wise  to  give  them  the 
high  ideals  embodied  in  the  lives  of  heroes  and  heroines. 

Material  for  C Class: 

Selectons  from  Baldwin’s  Fifth  Reader 
Hawthorne’s  Biograpical  Stories 

Story  of  Cincinnatus Guerber 

Story  of  Coriolanus Guerber 

Correlated  with  geography  : 

Cortez,  Montezuma Pratt 

Pizzaro Pratt 

South  America .Carpenter 

Connected  with  history  : 

Story  of  the  Romans Guerber 

Story  of  the  Illiad Brooks 

Material  for  B Class  : 

Secrets  of  the  Woods hong 

The  Eagle’s  Flight hong 

Christmas  Carol  (abridged) Dickens 

Selections  from  Fifth  Reader Jones 

Connected  with  geography  : 

Story  of  William  Tell 

Europe Carpenter 

Modern  Europe , Coe 

Modern  Vikings  . . Boyesen 

Connected  with  history  : 

Story  of  the  Romans Guerber 

Material  for  A Class  : 

King  Arthur  and  His  Court Green 

Passing  of  Arthur Tennyson 

Sir  Galahad Tennyson 

This  work  on  Tennyson  is  taken  up  in  connection  with  the 
prose  readings  from  King  Arthur  and  His  Court  and  some  of  the 
fine  selections  that  appeal  to  the  children  are  committed  by  them. 
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Ballad  of  the  East  and  West Kipling 

Abou  Ben  Adhern Hunt 

Jaffar  (Heart  of  Oak,  Book  IV) Hunt 

The  last  two  selections  are  studied  especially  for  their  ethical 
value  and  are  committed  by  the  children. 

Read  in  connection  with  history  : 

Story  of  Roland Baldwin 

Knights  of  King  Arthur Farrington 

Historical  Tales Morse 

Read  in  connection  with  geography  : 

Asia- Africa ....  Carpenter 

Stories  of  India-China Pratt 

A Cellar  in  Siberia Kennan 

Miscellaneous  readings  are  selected  for  literary  and  ethical  value 

from  Jones’  Fifth  Reader.  These  are  introduced  between  the 
longer  selections  to  give  variety  to  the  work. 

Charge  at  San  Juan Davis 

The  Sands  of  Dee Kingsley 

The  Carronade Hugo 

Dying  in  Harness O’Reilley 

Read  or  told  to  children  as  a basis  for  language  : 

Sohrab  and  Rustum Arnold 

William  Tell 

Robert  of  Sicily ....  Longfellow 

Story  of  Cornelia  and  Her  Jewels Guerber 

Yousuf Lowell 

Read  or  told  to  children  in  morning  exercises  : 

Story  of  Joseph,  (connected  with  study  of  Egypt) 

Story  of  Peter  and  Paul  (connected  with  story  of  Roman  History) 

Psalms  — IX  and  CXLIII  (committed) 

A Man  Without  a Country Hale 

Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come Fox 

Readers : 

Jones’  Fifth  Reader. 

Baldwin’s  Fifth  Reader. 

Graded  Literature,  Book  V. 

Heart  of  Oak — Fourth  Book. 

Guerber’s  Story  of  the  Romans. 

Green’s  King  Arthur  and  His  Court. 

Long’s  Secrets  of  the  Woods. 

Hawthorne’s  Biographical  Stories. 
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Children' s Library : 

George  Washington Scudder 

Ten  Boys Andrews 

Sweet  William Burnet 

Jungle  Books Kipling 

The  Four  McNichols Black 

Fast  Days  of  Pompeii Lytton 

Prince  and  Pauper Twain 

Storyland  of  Stars Pratt 

Wild  Animals  I Have  Known Thompson-Seton 

Biography  of  a Grizzly Thompson-Seton 

Stories  of  Olden  Times Johonnot 

Gods  and  Heroes Francellion 

Story  of  the  Greeks Guerber 

For  the  White  Christ Bennett 


LANGUAGE 
C Language 

Oral  work : 

Stories  for  reproduction  are  taken  from  the  following  : 


Story  of  the  Romans Guerber 

The  White  Seal Kipling 

Pizarro  in  South  America Pratt 


Conversations  about  topics  in  science,  literature,  geography  or 
current  events. 

Discussion — Ben  Franklin’s  wharf.  Children  read  from  Haw- 
thorne’s Biographical  Stories  and  discuss  the  right  and  wrong  of 
the  matter,  backing  up  their  arguments  by  quotations  which  they 
have  previously  committed. 

Poems  and  selections  committed  : 


October’s  Bright  Blue  Weather H.  H. 

The  First  Snow  Fall Dowell 

The  Seal  Lullaby Kipling 

Selections  from  Corn  Song 'Whittier 


Written  work  : 

Reproduction  of  the  stories  of  Queen  Christina,  Romulus  and 
The  Wolf  and  The  Twins 
Reproduction  of  history  or  science  lessons 
Simple  sketches  of  different  pictures  in  corridors.  See  study  of 
a picture,  Woodley,  pp.  12,  117 
Simple  social  letters  to  real  friends. 
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Technical  work  : 

The  teacher  should  give  special  drills,  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
the  class,  upon  variety  of  expression,  including  new  words,  use  of 
synonyms,  and  the  use  of  antonyms;  correctness  of  expression;  cor- 
rect use  of  the  following  words  : may-can;  don’t-doesh’t;  like-love; 
high-tall;  great-large;  teach-learn;  think-guess;  will-shall;  and 
others  which  we  find  the  children  misusing;  strength  and  smooth- 
ness of  expression,  including  combination  of  sentences  and  choice 
of  words. 

Dictation,  including  tests  of  punctuation,  capitalization,  ab- 
breviation, etc. 

Paragraph,  its  form  and  arrangement 

From  the  stories  told  in  the  class  the  children  should  come  to 
see  that  every  narrative  has  an  introduction,  an  incident 
worth  telling,  and  a conclusion. 

B Language 

The  aim  is  still  the  same  as  in  the  C class  — to  develop  a sense 
of  beauty  and  strength  of  language  and  give  skill  in  its  use;  but 
the  material  by  which  this  is  wrought  out  is  somewhat  different. 
The  amount  of  original  written  work  is  increased. 

OraL  work  : 

Narration 

Reproduction  of  Longfellow’s  King  Robert  of  Sicily 

Family  stories  told.  Story  of  Lohengrin 

Short  stories  from  history  and  geography. 

Description 

Reading  and  discussion  of  good  descriptions  of  ani- 
mals and  persons,  such  as  Long’s  Big  Buck  and 
Dickens’  Mr.  Pickwick,  etc. 

Conversations  based  on  current  topics  from  papers, 


magazines,  and  books  read. 

Debates  based  on  subjects  of  interest. 

Selections  committed  : 

The  Road  Song  of  the  Bandar  Log Kipling 

Little  Giffin Tracknor 

Dying  in  Harness O’Reilley 

Hymn  to  Mt.  Blanc Byron 
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Written  work : 

Simple  narration 

Story  of  Little  Eppie  from  Silas  Marner 
Imaginary  stories  based  on  picture  characters 
Simple  descriptions  of  characters  in  history  and  reading 
Simple  descriptions  of  real  people 
Business  letters,  bills,  etc. 

Technical  work : 

This  consists  in  variety  of  expression  as  in  C class  with  special 
emphasis  upon  direct  and  indirect  quotations  and  comparison;  cor- 
rectness of  expression,  including  correct  verb  forms  such  as  see,  lie, 
lay,  set,  sit,  etc.;  smoothness  and  strength,  emphasizing  proper 
use  of  connectives  — and,  who,  whose,  but,  etc.;  drills  in  punctu- 
ation; and  the  simple  forms  of  the  paragraph. 

Sentences,  their  use  and  parts. 

In  the  “C”  class  the  child  learned  a principle  governing  story- 
telling which  guided  him  in  the  original  work  he  was  allowed  to  do 
in  the  “ B”  class.  By  this  time  he  should  see  that  there  is  a close 
relation  between  the  different  parts  of  a story  which  he  must  ob- 
serve if  he  wishes  to  become  a good  story-teller. 

He  has  also  learned  in  descriptions  to  give  the  main  facts  be- 
fore the  details. 

A Language 

Oral  work  : 

Narration  in  the  reproduction  of  Charlemagne  stories,  stories 
of  Roland,  and  stories  of  King  Arthur  and  the  telling  of 
good  stories  we  have  heard  or  read. 

Discussions  of  the  following  selections  for  the  purpose  of  not- 
ing strength  and  beauty  of  language:  The  Carronade  by 

Victor  Hugo,  The  Warning  by  Mary  Johnson,  and  the 
Christmas  Carol  by  Charles  Dickens 
Debates — characters  in  literature  or  history  and  questions  aris- 


ing about  them  or  their  deeds. 

Selections  committed  : 

jaffar Hunt 

Strike  for  the  King Tennyson 

Abou  Ben  Adhern  Hunt 

Sir  Galahad Tennyson 

Selections  from  Sohrab  and  Rustum Arnold 
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Written  work : 

Narration 

Stories  of  Sohrab  and  Rustum 

Imaginary  stories  from  pictures  and  suggestions. 

Descriptions 

Persons  and  places  read  about  as  Charlemagne,  Elaine,  the 
church  in  England  where  Arthur  was  crowned,  etc. 
Original  sketches  of  real  places  and  persons 
Imaginary  descriptions  from  suggestions. 

Technical  work : 

Variety  of  expression  as  shown  in  the  natural  and  inverted 
order  of  the  sentence,  negative  and  positive  statement,  and 
in  the  different  kinds  of  sentences 

Correctness  in  the  choice  and  comparison  of  adjectives 

Strength  and  smoothness  in  the  use  of  connectives,  in  the 
place  and  use  of  adjectives,  and  in  the  use  of  strong  verbs 

Paragraphs  with  special  reference  to  the  connection  between 
them 

The  sentence,  with  reference  to  form  and  modifiers. 

If  the  stories  have  been  well  taught  the  child  has  now  learned 
that  the  narrative  has  related  parts  and  also  that  there  is  one  place 
•in  his  story  more  interesting  than  others.  Sometimes  we  call  it 
the  ‘‘point.”  He  has  also  learned,  by  example,  howto  give  his 
story  a point,  how  to  use  comparison  to  make  his  story  clear  and 
direct  quotations  to  make  it  real  and  life-like. 

In  his  descriptions  he  has  learned  to  speak  of  the  main  facts 
before  the  details  and  to  make  his  descriptive  sketches  give  a gen- 
eral impression  of  the  person  or  place  described. 

None  of  this  has  been  told  to  him  nor  any  rules  learned,  but  he 
will  have  sensed  it  from  the  good  literature  he  has  learned  and  dis- 
cussed with  his  teacher  and  tried  to  imitate  in  his  own  composition. 

SPELLING 

The  spelling  work  in  this  grade  may  be  divided  into  three 
parts  : 

Spelling  is  taken  up  in  connection  with  all  other  subjects 
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Dictionary  drills  are  given  from  time  to  time  to  promote  ease 
and  intelligence  in  looking  up  words.  Every  child  is  required  to 
have  a good  small  dictionary. 

A 15-minute  period  daily  is  devoted  to  spelling.  The  words  are 
taken  from  the  child’s  spoken  vocabulary  and  are  such  as  he  meets 
with  in  his  daily  work.  The  lists  are  preserved  and  make  a manu- 
script spelling  book  from  which  drills  and  reviews  are  conducted.  An 
attempt  is  made  to  get  the  child  to  form  a correct  impression  of  the 
word  the  first  time  given,  to  fix  this  form  by  intent  observation,  to 
strengthen  this  picture  by  some  device,  and  to  write  the  word  from 
memory  on  paper. 

In  addition  to  the  above  attention  is  given  to  reviewing,  learn- 
ing and  applying  a few  simple  rules,  like  the  following  : 

Nouns  ending  in  “y,”  etc. 

Nouns  ending  in  “o”  preceded  by  another  vowel 
Doubling  final  consonants  when  a syllable  is  added. 

Oral  contests  for  ear  training  and  to  stimulate  interest  in  the 
work  are  frequently  given.  These  are  somewhat  after  the  style 
of  the  “old  fashioned  spell  down,’’  and  do  much  to  promote  a 
lively  enthusiasm  in  a somewhat  dull  subject. 

Dramatization  of  words,  to  impress  meaning  and  stimulate  in- 
terest, is  frequently  employed. 

PENMANSHIP 

As  penmanship  is  not  a case  of  “art  for  art’s  sake,”  but  a 
means  to  an  end,  it  is  so  taught  in  the  Sixth  Grade.  Children  who 
have  the  regular  course  in  the  Training  School  enter  the  grade 
with  a well  established  style,  usually  some  form  of  vertical  writing. 
No  attempt  is  made  to  alter  this  style,  but  daily  attention  is  given  to 
errors  in  legibility  and  to  exercises  in  speed.  To  this  end  all  written 
work  is  required  in  ink,  and  a certain  amount  must  be  accomplished 
in  a given  time.  In  addition  to  this  general  work  in  penmanship 
two  half  hour  periods  a week  are  given  to  exercises  in  form  and 
speed,  from  which  all  pupils  whose  penmanship  is  acceptable  may 
be  excused  if  they  so  desire.  These  special  exercises  consist  of 
drills  for  the  correction  of  general  errors  in  form  followed  by  a 
series  of  minute  speed  tests.  No  work  is  accepted  in  these  tests 
whose  form  is  not  up  to  standard.  Much  individual  help  is  given 
during  the  half  hour  drills  and  in  the  general  practice. 
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SEVENTH  GRADE 

READING  AND  LITERATURE 

In  addition  to  the  aims  mentioned  for  the  lower  grades  there 
is  an  effort  in  this  grade  to  arouse  in  some  measure  the  creative 
literary  instinct  and  to  help  the  child  to  an  appreciation  of  literary 


wholes. 

Read  and  studied  as  literary  wholes  : 

C Reading 

Story  of  the  Gold  Bug Poe 

Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow * Irving 

Stories  of  Rip  Van'Winkle.. Irving 

Wood  Folk  (selected) Long 

B Reading 

Tales  of  a Traveller  (selected) Irving 

Snow  Bound Whittier 

Vision  of  Sir  Launfal Lowell 

Birds,  Bees  and  Sharp  Eyes Burroughs 

Ivanhoe  (begun) Scott 

A Reading 

Ivanhoe  (completed) Scott 

Courtship  of  Miles  Standish Longfellow 

or 

Evangeline Longfellow 


From  the  list  given  above,  selections  (of  wholes)  are  made  for 
the  different  divisions,  taking  into  account,  wherever  possible, 
correlation  with  other  work,  and  the  season  of  the  year.  As 
an  illustration,  “Miles  Standish”  and  “Evangeline”  are  se- 
lected for  the  “A”  division  because,  in  that  class,  there  is  a 
study  of  the  early  American  history.  Ivanhoe  is  read  in  “B” 
class  to  correlate  with  and  make  more  real  the  history  studied  at 
that  time.  “Miles  Standish”  is  read  in  the  fall,  because  of  the 
Thanksgiving  feast  pictured  there.  “Snow  Bound”  is  naturally 
selected  for  the  winter  quarter  and  “Sir  Launfal”  for  the  spring. 

Beyond  this  and  the  intrinsic  interest  of  the  selections,  there  is 
no  reason  for  the  choice  of  this  especial  literature  for  the  seventh 
grade,  except  that  it  satisfies  conditions  found  here  : i.  e.  the  selec- 
tions are  completed  wholes  and  hence  appeal  to  the  child’s  growing 
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sense  of  his  own  dignity  and  importance.  The  selections  are  real 
literature,  and  hence  appeal  to  his  sense  of  literary  value,  a sense 
which  we  must  make  every  effort  to  develop  here. 

Every  reading  lesson  is  made  a literature  lesson,  and  especial 
attention  is  called  to  the  author'' s discrimination  in  the  use  of  English , 
and  to  the  thought  suggested  as  well  as  to  that  expressed . 

At  this  age  the  investigating  spirit  of  the  child  is  strong ; it 
may  be  utilized  to  good  purpose  here  by  leading  him  to  use  it  in 
testing  language  values  and  in  trying  his  own  hand  at  giving  just 
the  best  noun  or  group  of  words  to  make  the  thought  clear.  For 
example,  such  an  exercise  as  this  has  often  been  used  to  advantage: 
after  the  class  has  had  a chance  to  study  through  the  story  as  read 
from  day  today,  they  are  asked  to  give  adjectives  descriptive  of  a 
prominent  character  in  the  story . The  value  of  these  adjectives  is 
then  discussed  ; those  which  do  not  stand  the  test  of  fact  are  re- 
j ected  by  the  class ; and  finally,  the  leading  characteristics  are 
summed  up  under  three  or  four  comprehensive  adjectives.  This  is 
only  a suggestive  exercise,  but  it  indicates  the  policy  followed. 

Each  child  is  required  to  memorize  a certain  amount  from  the 
literature  studied  in  the  grade.  The  teacher  does  not  dictate  what 
the  child  shall  commit,  but  after  the  class  discussions,  he  is  en- 
couraged to  make  his  own  selections  of  passages  he  would  like  to 
memorize. 

In  addition  to  the  literature  work,  in  connection  with  reading, 
the  teacher  reads  for  opening  exercises  two  or  three  books  during 
the  year.  The  aim  is  to  read  and  discuss  a piece  of  good  literature 
which  will  appeal  to  children  of  this  age,  such  as  David  Copper- 
field,  Call  of  the  Wild  and  Treasure  Island. 


Childrens'  Library : 

Empress  Josephine Abbott 

Master  Skylark Bennett 

Inmates  of  My  House  and  Garden Brightwen 

Population  of  an  Old  Pear  Tree Bruyssel 

Old  Creole  Days Cable 

Christmas  Books  and  Reprinted  Pieces Dickens 

Ivar  and  Viking DuChaillu 

Silas  Marner Eliot 

Story  of  the  Bible Foster 

History  of  Europe Freeman 
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Man  Without  a Country Hale 

Stories  of  Discovery  Told  by  Discoverers ; Hale 

Tom  Brown’s  School  Days Hughes 

Van  Dyck Hurll 

Tent  Life  in  Siberia Kennan 

Captain  Courageous Kipling 

Jungle  Book Kipling 

Second  Jungle  Book Kipling 

Boy  Travellers  in  Australasia Know 

Old  Greek  Life Mahaffy 

Historical  Tales  ; The  Romance  of  Reality Morris 

Scottish  Chiefs Porter 

Child-world Riley 

Treasure  Island  Stevenson 

First  Christmas  Tree Van  Dyke 

Standish  of  Standish Austin 

Betty  Alden Austin 

The  Fairyland  of  Science Buckley 

Views  in  Africa Badlam 

Story  of  Siegfried Baldwin 

Story  of  the  Golden  Age .Baldwin 

First  Steps  in  Electricity Bainard 

Age  of  Chivalry Bulfinch 

Pilot  of  the  Mayflower Butterworth 

Story  of  Magellan Butterworth 

Asia Carpenter 

Story  of  the  Rheingold Chapin 

Stories  from  Homer Church 

Days  of  Chivalry Colcomb 

What  Mr.  Darwin  Saw  Darwin 

Life  in  Australia Denton 

Montezuma Eggleston 

Pocahontas Eggleston 

Tecumseh Eggleston 

Autobiography Franklin 

Sharp  Eyes Gibson 

Sun,  Moon  and  Stars Giberne 

World’s  Foundations Giberne 

Jack  Among  the  Indians Grinnell 

Earth  in  Past  Ages. . . Herrick 

Jave,  the  Pearl  of  the  East Higginson 

Inventors Hubert 

Exploits  of  Miles  Standish  Johnson 

Boys’  Book  of  Explorations Jenks 

Hero  of  Manita. Johnson 
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Australia  and  the  Islands  of  the  Sea Kellogg 

Tramp  Across  the  Continent Lummis 

Bird  Ways Miller 

In  Nesting  Time Miller 

Our  Home  Pets Miller 

At  War  with  Pontiac Monroe 

Knockabout  Club  in  North  Africa Ober 

Africa Ober 

Storied  West  Indies . . .Ober 

Men  of  War Pyle 

Merry  Adventures  of  Robin  Hood Pyle 

History  of  the  World Ragozin 

Around  the  Campfire Roberts 

Life  of  a Butterfly Sardder 

Story  of  Columbus Seelye 

Their  Canoe  Trip Smith 

Captain’s  Boat Stoddard 

On  the  Old  Frontier Stoddard 

Partners Stoddard 

Rev.  Patriot Stoddard 

Tour  of  the  World  in  Eighty  Days Verne 

Boys’  Book  of  Sports Wauet 

Prince  and  Pauper Twain 

Tom  Sawyer Twain 

Patty  Fairfield Wells 

Last  Century  Maid .Wharton 

Summer  in  a Canyon Wiggin 

Branch  Builders Wood 

Homes  Under  the  Ground Wood 

Homes  Without  Hands Wood 

Four  Footed  Americans Wright 

Little  Journeys  to  Every  Land,  (n  Vols.) George 

LANGUAGE 

Oral  composition  throughout  the  grade  aims  to  secure  from  the 
children  clear,  definite,  and  as  far  as  possible,  correct  English. 

For  this  purpose,  one  day  in  the  week  is  given  to  one  of  the 
following  : 

Current  topic  reports  and  discussions 
Reports  upon  subjects  suggested  by  the  geography  and 
science  work 
Reports  on  books  read 
Telling  stories  and  anecdotes 
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Selections  from  Evangeline,  Vision  of  Sir  Eaunfal,  etc., 
committed  to  memory 

Discussion  upon  choice  of  words,  simple  figures  of  speech, 
etc.,  in  a good  bit  of  literature 
Simple  debates  upon  subjects  suggested  by  work  in  history, 
geography  and  current  topics. 

Written  Composition  : The  chief  aims  of  the  written  language 
work  are  : 

To  cultivate  a desire  for  literary  expression 
To  teach  children  to  render  this  expression  in  good  form 
and  after  approved  standards 
To  develop  the  critical  ability. 

The  mechanics  of  the  written  work  consists  : 

In  teaching  simple  rules  of  punctuation 
In  observing  the  laws  of  good  sentence  structure 
In  teaching  paragraph  structure  in  an  informal  way 
In  teaching  the  main  requisites  of  strong  descriptive  and 
narrative  writing. 

In  all  of  the  composition  work  the  children  are  incited  to  their 
best  efforts  : 

By  ample,  careful  and  enthusiastic  preparation 
By  a generous  appreciation  of  their  efforts 
By  constructive  rather  than  destructive  criticism  of  their 
productions  on  the  part  of  teacher  and  class 
By  the  knowledge  that  their  work  will  be  read  by  them  be- 
fore their  classmates. 

C Class 

Tetter  writing — usually  the  letters  are  sent  to  the  same 
grade  in  some  distant  or  foreign  school.  Sometimes 
the  correspondence  is  carried  throughout  the  year. 
Dictation  of  any  good  piece  of  literature,  after  there  has 
been  some  study  of  the  same  with  reference  to  punctua- 
tion, conversational  forms,  paragraphing,  etc. 

Outlines  : a study  of  the  arrangement  of  material  in  com- 
position. 

Reproduction  of  story  read  or  told. 
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Writing  of  stories  suggested  by  pictures ; accounts  of 
scenes  or  incidents  from  daily  life. 

Study  of  the  sentence,  especially  practice  in  saying  things 
in  different  ways,  e.  g.  common  proverbs. 

Technical  Grammar  : 

Study  of  and  much  practice  in  identification  of  nouns,  verbs, 
pronouns,  adjectives,  adverbs,  prepositions,  conjunctions, 
interjections;  noun,  verb,  adjective  and  adverb  phrases;  ap- 
position, sentence,  subject  and  predicate — simple  and  com- 
plete. 

B Class 

Tetter- writing  continued. 

Reproduction  of  stories  continued. 

Simple  narration  and  description,  imaginative  stories  and 
sketches. 

Further  study  of  outlines  and  paragraph  structure.  Prac- 
tice in  stating  gist  of  paragraph  in  one  sentence. 
Arrangement  of  sentences  and  practice  in  saying  things  in 
different  ways. 

Dictation  continued. 

Technical  work  : 

Review  parts  of  speech  and  phrases 

Drill  in  identifying  elements  of  sentence  ; subject,  predicate 
and  modifiers 

Study  of  clauses ; independent,  dependent,  adjective,  ad- 
verb, noun. 

A Class 

Tetter-writing. 

Further  study  of  outlines  and  paragraphs. 

Narration  and  description,  through  real  or  imaginative 
sketches. 

Sentence  study  with  reference  to  clearness  and  euphony. 
Working  up  of  simple  dramas  in  connection  with  the  read- 
ing and  history:  e.  g.,  bits  of  Ivanhoe  and  Tegend  of 
Sleepy  Hollow. 

After  study  of  verse  forms  in  Mother  Goose,  the  writing  of 
parodies  and  simple  verse. 
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Technical  work : 

Review  work  of  B Class 

Study  of  simple,  compound  and  complex  sentences 
Study  of  transitive  and  intransitive  verbs,  direct  object, 
predicate  noun,  predicate  adjective 
Drill  in  grammatical  expression,  adjective  pronouns,  forms 
of  shall  and  will,  should  and  would,  strong  verbs,  etc. 


Reference  Books  : 

Special  Method  in  Language 
Elementary  Composition.... 

Elementary  Composition 

Expository  Writing 

Specimens  of  Narration 

Teaching  of  English 

Mother  Tongue,  Book  II 

Book  II 


McMurry 

Webster 

Scott  and  Denny 

Scott  and  Woodbridge 

Brewster 

Chubb 

.Arnold  and  Kittridge 
Hyde 


SPELLING 

The  spelling  work  of  the  seventh  grade  consists  in  : 

Writing  of  dictation  exercises 
Writing  quotations  which  have  been  learned 
Spelling  of  words  which,  in  their  daily  vocabulary,  have 
been  found  misspelled  in  lesson  papers 
Selection  of  words  from  their  various  subjects,  e.  geo- 
graphical names,  scientific  terms,  words  from  reading 
lesson,  etc. 

Study  of  synonyms,  antonyms,  etc. 

A twenty  minute  period  daily  is  given  to  oral  and  written  spel- 
ling in  this  grade. 

The  spelling  period  is  strictly  a study-recitation  lesson,  in 
which  the  teacher  studies  the  words  with  the  pupils,  calling  their 
attention  to  whole  words  and  special  syllables  likely  to  trouble 
them,  leading  them  to  frequent  use  of  their  dictionaries,  having 
them  use  the  words  in  sentences,  etc. 

Occasional  spelldowns,  word  dramatizations,  etc. , are  given  to 
keep  a live  interest  in  the  spelling  lesson. 

PENMANSHIP 

No  special  period  is  set  aside  for  penmanship  in  the  seventh 
grade.  Every  pupil  comes  to  the  grade  with  an  individual  style  the 
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use  of  which  he  is  allowed  to  continue.  The  pupil’s  best  effort  is 
constantly  demanded  of  him  in  all  of  his  written  work,  and  as  he 
usually  has  at  least  two  written  exercises  daily,  abundant  practice 
is  furnished  in  penmanship. 

EIGHTH  GRADE 

READING  AND  LITERATURE 

It  is  the  aim  in  the  eighth  grade  to  carry  on  the  study  of 
masterpieces  and  literary  wholes  applying  the  methods  begun  in  the 
sixth  grade  and  emphasized  in  the  seventh.  A special  effort  is 
made  to  stimulate  the  child  to  wider  reading. 

In  this  grade  the  reading  is  both  extensive  and  intensive.  In 
such  selections  as,  Cricket  on  the  Hearth,  Enoch  Arden,  Silas  Mar- 
ner,  Hunting  of  the  Deer,  Man  Without  a Country,  Julius  Caesar, 
Merchant  of  Venice,  Lady  of  the  Lake  and  Treasure  Island,  some 
passages  should  be  carefully  analysed  in  order  that  the  child  may 
grasp  the  meaning  in  its  parts  as  well  as  a whole,  yet  at  times  the 
reading  should  proceed  with  few  interruptions  in  order  that  the 
child  may  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  author.  With  such  selections 
as,  The  Battle  of  Waterloo,  and  The  Chariot  Race,  enough  of  the 
story  may  be  told  to  give  the  proper  setting  and  arouse  interest. 
This  interest  will  probably  be  lasting  enough  to  inspire  the  child  to 
read  the  whole  for  himself. 

Sight  reading  also  receives  some  attention  in  this  grade.  Only 
the  child  who  is  reading  is  permitted  to  have  a book  thus  making 
him  feel  the  responsibility  of  making  the  thought  clear  to  others. 
These  may  be  called  upon  for  reproductions  in  order  to  test  how 
well  the  reader  has  accomplished  his  purpose.  Such  selections  as 
The  Story  of  the  Stone,  The  Story  of  the  Salmon,  and  The  Man 
Who  Corrupted  Hadley  burg  are  good  for  the  purpose. 

The  memorizing  of  short  selections  of  both  prose  and  poetry 
form  a part  of  the  work.  Selections  suitable  for  this  are  indicated 
under  the  reading  list.  Discuss  and  explain  peculiar  words,  phrases 
and  figures,  then  commit  wholly  or  in  part. 

In  all  the  work  great  emphasis  is  laid  upon  having  the  child 
form  a clear  mental  picture,  for  upon  this  depends  natural  expres- 
sion, interest  and  a love  for  literature. 
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The  following  selections  are  discussed . and  read  in  class  as 
literature  : 

C Class 

Cricket  on  the  Hearth Dickens 

The  Hunting  of  the  Deer Warner 

Krag  (To  be  partially  read  or  told  in  connection  with  the 

Hunting  of  the  Deer) Thompson 

Enoch  Arden Tennyson 

B Class 

Silas  Marner Eliot 

Speech  on  Conciliation  (In  connection  with  history) Burke 

Battle  of  Waterloo Hugo 

A Class 

Merchant  of  Venice... Shakespeare 

Julius  Caesar Shakespeare 

Lady  of  the  Lake Scott 

The  following  selections  are  chosen  for  sight  reading  : 

C Class 

Story  of  the  Salmon Jordan 

Story  of  the  Stone 

B Class 

Chariot  Race,  Ben  Hur Wallace 

The  Man  Who  Corrupted  Hadleyburg Twain 

A Class 

Man  Without  a Country Hale 

Studied  and  committed  wholly  or  in  part : 

How  the  Good  News  Was  Carried  From  Ghent  to  Aix Browning 

Pleasures  Are  Like  Poppies  Spread Burns 

The  Eve  Before  Waterloo,  (In  connection  with  Hugo’s  Battle 

of  Waterloo) Byron 

An  Order  for  a Picture Cary 

Ancient  Mariner Coleridge 

The  Ivy  Green Dickens 

Snow  Storm  (compared  with  Lowell’s,  The  First  Snow  Fall) . . .Emerson 

Each  and  All Emerson 

Speech  Before  the  Revolutionary  Convention,  March,  1775, 

(In  connection  with  history) Henry 

Speech  at  the  Dedication  at  Gettysburg,  (In  connection  with 

history) Lincoln 

The  Three  Fishers Kingsley 

Birds  of  Killings  worth .Longfellow 
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Sandalphon Longfellow 

Selections  from  the  Saga  of  King  Olaf Longfellow 

The  Builders Longfellow 

Lochinvar .. Scott 

The  Minister’s  Daughter Whittier 

Flower  in  the  Crannied  Wall Tennyson 

The  Daffodils Wordsworth 

Read  to  children  for  morning  exercises  : 

Bob,  Son  of  Battle Ollivant 

Flamingo  Feathers Munroe 

The  Bar  Sinister Davis 

Captains  Courageous . .Kipling 

Read  out  of  class  in  connection  with  history  : 

Building  of  the  Nation Coffin 

Drum  Beat  of  the  Nation Coffin 

Story  of  Liberty Coffin 

Marching  to  Victory Coffin 

Old  Times  in  the  Colonies Coffin 

Redeeming  the  Republic Coffin 

The  Boys  of  ’76 Coffin 

Tales  from  English  History Cowper 

American  Citizen Dole 

The  Making  of  the  Great  West Drake 

American  Revolution Fiske 

Discovery  of  America Fiske 

Critical  Period Fiske 

War  of  Independence Fiske 

Conspiracy  of  Pontiac Parkman 

LaSalle  and  the  Discovery  of  the  Great  West Parkman 

Montcalm  and  Wolfe Parkman 

The  Oregon  Trail . Parkman 

Conquest  of  Mexico Prescott 

Library  books  for  home  reading  : 

History  of  Julius  Caesar Abbott 

Little  Men  Alcott 

Spain  and  the  Spaniards Amicis 

Some  Successful  Women Bolton 

Rab  and  His  Friends Brown 

Birds  and  Bees Burroughs 

Land  of  the  Veda Butler 

Pathfinder Cooper 

Pioneers Cooper 

Trumps Curtis 

David  Copperfield Dickens 
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Oliver  Twist Dickens 

Nicholas  Nickleby Dickens 

Gallegher  and  Other  Stories Davis 

The  Bar  Sinister Davis 

Gods  and  Heroes Francillon 

Classic  Myths  in  English  literature Gayley 

Pacing  the  Enemy Headley 

Fight  It  Out  on  the  Dine Headley 

Fighting  Phil Headley 

Miner  Boy  and  His  Monitor Headley 

Old  Salamander Headley 

Old  Stars Headley 

Tom  Brown’s  School  Days Hughes 

Rembrant ; Hurll 

Essays  from  the  Sketch  Book  Irving 

Alhambra Irving 

Madam  How  and  Lady  Why ? Kingsley 

Captains  Courageous Kipling 

Complete  Poetical  Works Longfellow 

Under  the  Old  Elm Lowell 

Vision  of  Sir  Launfal  and  other  poems. Lowell 

Last  Days  of  Pompeii Ly tton 

Hugh  Wynne Mitchell 

Flamingo  Feather Monroe 

Bob,  Son  of  Battle Ollivant 

Redrock Page 

Afterwhiles Riley 

Beautiful  Joe Saunders 

Tales  of  Chivalry Scott 

Kenilworth Scott 

Ivanhoe Scott 

Talisman Scott 

As  You  Like  It Shakespeare 

Treasure  Island Stevenson 

Complete  Works Tennyson 

Rose  and  the  Ring Thackery 

The  Virginians Thackery 

Green  Mountain  Boys Thompson-Seton 

Wild  Animals  I Have  Known Thompson-Seton 

Lives  of  the  Hunted Thompson 

The  Bishop’s  Shadow Thurston 

Heroes  and  Martyrs  of  Invention .Towle 

Fathers  and  Sons. Turgenieff 

Ben  Hur Wallace 

Being  a Boy Warner 
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The  Court  of  Boyville White 

Timothy’s  Quest Wiggin 

Birds’  Christmas  Carol Wiggin 

Friendship  of  Nature. ...  Wright 

Tommy-Ann  and  the  Three  Hearts Wright 

The  Workers— The  East , Wykoff 

The  Workers — The  West  Wykoff 

The  Widow  O’Callaghan’s  Boys Zollinger 


LANGUAGE 

The  technical  grammar  begun  in  the  seventh  grade  is  continued 
here.  Composition  work  is  still  emphasized  and  Latin  is  begun  in 
the  last  quarter. 

The  aims  of  the  language  work  of  the.  sixth  and  seventh 
grades  hold  good  in  the  eighth  grade  with  the  addition  of  the  fol- 
lowing : 

An  attempt  to  put  language  on  a scientific  basis  by  show- 
ing that  there  are  technical  reasons  underlying  the 
choice  of  words 

An  effort  is  made  to  stimulate,  discipline  and  refine  the 
child’s  power  to  think 

The  end  is  kept  in  view  of  preparing  the  child  for  the 
study  of  other  languages. 

B and  C Classes 

An  intensive  study  of  the  parts  of  speech  under  the  follow- 
lowing  topics  : definition,  classification,  properties,  inflec- 

tional forms,  uses,  modifiers,  comparison  with  other  parts 
of  speech. 

Idioms. 

Thought  analysis  and  grammatical  analysis  of  literary  se- 
lections, with  reference  to  the  best  authorities. 

A Class 

The  study  of  Latin  is  begun  in  this  class.  From  the  very  be- 
ginning of  the  study  the  aim  of  the  teacher  is  to  guide  the  pupil 
to  a reading  knowledge  of  the  language.  For  this  purpose  the 
thought  of  the  Latin  sentence  must  be  gained  from  the  sentence 
as  a whole,  read  in  the  Latin  order.  Emphasis,  therefore,  must  be 
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placed  upon  the  essential  points  in  the  first  part  of  the  work; 
namely,  vocabulary,  form,  and  construction  of  words,  phrases  and 
clauses. 

One  quarter’s  work  includes  pronunciation,  the  firs.t  and  second 
declensions  of  nouns  and  adjectives,  the  demonstrative  is  and  the 
interrogative  pronoun  ; the  conjugation  of  the  verbs  sum  and  the 
model  verbs  of  the  first  three  conjugations  in  the  active  indicative 
present,  imperfect,  future  and  future  perfect  tenses ; the  simple 
sentence  in  which  all  cases  of  the  noun,  except  the  locative  are 
used  ; and  a vocabulary  of  fully  one  hundred  seventy-five  words. 
English  Composition  : 

Three  quarters,  two  lessons  each  week  for  first  two  quarters, 
one  each  week  for  the  last  quarter. 

The  following  forms  of  composition  are  studied  : explanatory, 
descriptive,  and  narrative,  followed  by  short,  original  stories. 

In  connection  with  this  study,  independent  outlines  are  made 
of  articles  read  or  discussions  held.  Free  paraphrases,  character 
sketches,  and  letters — friendly,  social,  and  business — are  written. 

The  composition  grows  out  of  the  various  lines  of  work,  as 
science,  geography,  literature,  history,  or  is  based  upon  personal 
experiences  or  imagination. 

In  correcting  and  discussing  the  compositions,  close  attention 
is  given  to  spelling,  paragraphing,  sequence  of  paragraphs  and  sen- 
tence structure, — grammatical  and  rhetorical. 

Rhetorical  structure  : Attention  is  given  (a)  to  the  use  and 

choice  of  words  ; (b)  to  arrangement ; (c)  to  contraction  and  ex- 
pansion of  elements  with  reference  to  clearness,  vigor,  strength, 
and  smoothness.  In  the  study  of  literary  selections,  good  illustra- 
tions of  these  rhetorical  modifications  are  noted  and  held  in  mind 


for  comparison. 

References : 

Elements  of  English  Composition Gardner 

Studies  in  English  Composition Keeler 

English  Composition Welsh 

Foundation  Lessons  in  English Woodley 


C Class 

Study  of  titles. 

Study  of  paragraph. 
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Paraphrase — poem  or  selection. 

Outlines  of  articles  read,  discussions  held  or  topics  studied  in 
literature,  history  or  geography. 

Descriptions  of  characters. 

Character  sketch  from  Cricket  on  the  Hearth. 

Variety  through  : 

Choice  of  words 

Synonyms 

Antonyms 

Expansion ; changes  in  grammatical  construction 
Change  of  adjectives  and  adverbs  to  phrase  or  clause 
Emphasis  and  change  of  order. 

Combination  and  condensation  : 

Smoothness 

Condensation 

Telegrams,  announcements  and  advertisements. 

B Class 

Repetition. 

Description  of  objects  and  persons. 

Character  sketch. 

Descriptions  of  room,  place  or  scene  from  pictures,  nature  or 
imagination. 

Description  of  cottage  of  Silas  Marner  or  the  Cass  home. 
Narratives : 

Outlines  given  to  supply  detail 
Narration  of  an  incident 
Description  and  narration 
Story  making  use  of  group  pictures. 

Quotations  : direct  and  indirect. 

Conversation  and  narration. 

A Class 

A study  of  Venice  and  description  in  form  of  letter  or  story. 
Discussion  of  climax  of  story;  some  story  read  to  the  climax; 

original  conclusions  written  by  the  class. 

Completion  of  the  story  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  assuming 
that  Bassanio  had  chosen  one  of  the  other  caskets. 

Character  sketch  from  Merchant  of  Venice. 
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Discussion  of  plot  as  illustrated  in  Merchant  of  Venice.  Out- 
line for  an  original  story  emphasizing  plot. 

Original  story. 

Character  sketch  from  Julius  Caesar. 

SPELLING 

Spelling  is  regarded  as  an  important  phase  of  all  written  work. 
As  a basis  for  work  the  following  plan  is  used  : 

A list  is  made  of  new  and  difficult  words  as  they  occur  in 
the  various  subjects 

Misspelled  and  misused  words  are  selected  from  written 
work 

Sentences  are  made  containing  words  from  these  lists. 
Considerable  attention  is  given  to  accurate  and  rapid  use  of  the 
dictionary. 


NATURE  STUDY  AND  ELEMEN- 
TARY SCIENCE 

In  the  outlines  here  given  definite  form  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  select  those  topics  of  fundamental  interest  to  the  child 
which  are,  at  the  same  time,  of  chief  value  in  his  complete  educa- 
tional development.  The  guiding  principle  underlying  the  course 
is  the  great  law  of  child  growth,  which  compels  him,  physically, 
intellectually,  morally  and  religiously,  to  recapitulate  the  history 
of  the  race.  Every  course  of  study,  every  principle  of  method, 
every  device  for  teaching,  which  does  not  recognize  this  law  of  child 
development  and  is  not  in  full  harmony  with  it  is  relegated  sooner  or 
later  to  the  great  pedagogical  rubbish  heap.  Our  real  inheritance 
from  those  who  have  labored  for  us  in  the  past  consists  only  of  those 
principles  and  processes  which  permit  and  further  this  natural 
growth  of  the  child. 

In  order  to  render  the  course  as  flexible  as  possible  and  permit 
its  ready  adjustment  to  the  needs  of  widely  varying  schools  there 
has  been  selected  a system  of  central  thoughts  for  each  of  the  three 
seasons  of  the  school  year.  These  thoughts  serve  as  the  correlat- 
ing thread  for  binding  the  various  topics  into  a complete  whole  and 
have  been  derived  from  a study  of  the  vital  problems  which  the 
race  was  called  upon  to  solve, — shelter,  clothing,  food,  fire  and 
transportation.  An  intelligent  and  sympathetic  presentation  of 
these  topics  will  convince  any  teacher  of  the  firm  hold  which  these 
fundamental  problems  still  have  upon  the  child  of  today.  In  the 
selection  of  material  in  different  localities  much  freedom  is  possible, 
the  only  thing  regarded  as  essential  being  the  development  of  the 
central,  seasonal  thought.  Substitutions  and  additions  of  material 
can  very  readily  be  made  whenever  and  wherever  desirable.  The 
order  in  which  the  race  secured  its  mastery  over  nature  may  be 
termed  the  historical  order  and,  since  this  is  the  ideal  order  in  which 
the  nature  topics  should  be  presented  to  the  child,  the  historical 
order  becomes  the  pedagogical  order.  What  may  be  called  the  logi- 
cal, or  scientific  order  of  presentation  is  to  be  thus  sacrificed  until  the 
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children  reach  the  higher  grades.  Similarly  the  historical  method  of 
presentation;  i.  e.  direct  contact  with  nature,  is  to  be  followed 
just  as  far  as  is  practicable  and  the  mere  getting  of  information  is 
to  be  subordinated  to  the  development  of  the  child’s  latent  powers 
of  body  and  mind. 

The  course  of  work  outlined  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that 
the  best  possible  preparation  for  future  living  consists  in  ideal  pres- 
ent living;  also  that  the  complicated  industrial  processes  of  today 
can  be  best  appreciated  by  the  child  by  having  him  review  in  brief 
the  series  of  steps,  still  found  amongst  peoples  of  low  culture,  by 
which  our  race  attained  its  present  stage  of  advancement.  Inci- 
dentally the  opportunity  is  afforded  for  the  development  of  the  vari- 
ous thought  and  expression  subjects,  the  manual  arts  and  domestic 
science.  It  is  no  mere  accident  that  these  all  demand  a nature 
basis  from  which  they  may  be  most  naturally,  and  hence  most  easi- 
ly, developed  in  the  primary  grades.  Although  serving  thus  as  the 
natural  basis  for  the  other  work  of  the  school,  nature  study  itself 
need  demand  no  more  time  than  that  devoted  to  any  other  subject 
of  the  curriculum,  but  it  should  certainly  have  as  much.  Since  the 
work  of  each  year  presupposes  that  the  work  of  the  previous  year 
has  been  done,  in  endeavoring  to  make  use  of  the  course  it  will  be 
j found  desirable  to  start  the  first  year’s  work  in  each  of  the  three 
primary  grades,  covering  in  the  second  the  work  of  both  grades  and 
in  the  third  rather  rapidly  the  essential  points  of  the  first  three 
years’  outline.  In  the  intermediate  grades  a number  of  the  topics 
may  be  treated  somewhat  independently  until  the  children  with  the 
more  thorough  grounding  in  the  subject  have  been  promoted  from 
the  primary  grades.  Where  two  grades  are  combined  in  one  room 
it  will  not  be  feasible  to  carry  more  than  one  line  of  work  at  the 
same  time. 

FIRST  GRADE 

HUNTING  PHASE — AGE  OF  COMBAT 

| CENTRAL  FALL  THOUGHT : SHELTER  AND  PROTEC- 

TION AFFORDED  BY  HOMES  OF  ANIMALS,  PLANTS 
AND  MAN. 

Study  of  live  kitten  in  schoolroom  as  to  structure,  habits  and 
adaptation.  Varieties  of  cats  by  specimens  or  pictures.  Pussy’s 
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cousins  by  pictures  and  stories;  wildcat,  lynx,  puma,  leopard,  tiger 
and  lion.  Domestication  of  cat,  use  in  home  and  danger  to  birds. 
Bring  out  strongly  the  cleanliness,  love  for  home,  friendliness, 
courage  and  affection  for  young. 

Story  of  old  “sabre-tooth”  and  primitive  man. 

Begin  written  language  with  picture-writing. 

Have  frequent  field  lessons  in  search  of  animal  and  plant 
homes. 

Pods  as  seed  homes;  peas,  beans,  milkweed,  catalpa,  wild  cu- 
cumber, etc. 

Caterpillars  of  all  kinds,  chrysalis  and  cocoon  formation. 

Gall  homes  upon  oaks,  willows,  cottonwood,  rose  bushes,  gold- 
enrod,  blackberry,  etc. 

Homes  of  mud  and  paper  wasps. 

Land  snails,  water  snails,  mussels  and  caddis-fly  portable  homes. 

Squash,  pumpkin  and  gourd  seed  houses. 

Deserted  bird  homes  and  bird  departure. 

Properties  of  bark  and  uses  to  trees  of  region. 

What  trees  first  shed  their  leaves  and  which  hold  longest  to 
them  ? 

Autumn  leaves;  press  and  mount. 

Special  Thanksgiving  theme  ; gratitude  for  shelter  and  pro- 
tection of  home. 

Simple  studies  on  evergreens  available  as  to  cones,  bark,  resins 
and  leaves,  carried  through  December  and  leading  up  to  the  Christ- 
mas Tree. 


CENTRAL  WINTER  THOUGHT:  SIMPLE  HOMES  OF 

EARLY  HUNTING  MAN. 

Without  waiting  for  the  completion  of  the  fall  work  begin  the 
consideration  of  human  homes  from  vegetable  materials.  Have 
children  collect  the  needed  materials  and  construct  grass,  leaf  and 
bark  houses  of  their  own  designing.  Look  sharply  for  points  of 
excellence  in  the  stability,  ease  of  construction,  shedding  of  rain 
and  snow,  resistance  to  wind  and  protection  against  animals.  Dis- 
cuss best  types  originated.  Using  twigs  stuck  in  a box  of  earth, 
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show  children  how  houses  may  be  made  by  weaving  grass,  leaves  or 
flexible  bark.  Have  children  design  a tiny  house  from  a single 
piece  of  birch  bark.  Use  resin  from  trees  as  cement  and  for  mend- 
ing cracks  and  holes. 

What  winter  birds  are  to  be  found  and  how  do  they  live  ? 

Using  an  old  dish-pan  lined  with  clay,  mould  a rough  basin- 
like affair  of  portland  cement  to  represent  a cave-home,  and  break 
out  one  side  for  an  entrance.  Life  and  house-keeping  in  these  prim- 
itive homes;  sleeping,  eating,  sitting,  washing,  cooking,  heating, 
lighting,  protection  against  animals.  Fit  up  the  cave  for  occupancy 
by  weaving  mats  of  straw  or  fiber,  crude  birch  baskets,  making 
tubs  or  pails  of  small  gourds,  miniature  logs,  and  selecting  stones 
for  various  uses.  Appropriate  stories,  folk  lore,  fables  and  myths. 
Sports  and  games  of  primitive  children. 

Simple  lessons  in  hygiene  upon  care  of  skin;  nails,  hair  and 
teeth.  Necessity  of  keeping  body  and  feet  dry  and  warm.  Cause, 
danger  and  treatment  of  colds.  Treatment  of  burns. 

CENTRAL  SPRING  THOUGHT  : NATURE’S  AWAKENING 

Indoor  germination  of  coarse  seeds  in  window  or  desk  gardens; 
beans,  sweet  peas,  corn,  sunflower,  morning-glory,  wild  cucumber, 
squash,  pumpkins,  gourds  and  melons.  How  the  young  plant  gets 
out  of  the  seed-coats  through  the  ground,  and  what  it  does  after- 
ward. Opening  of  leaf  and  flower-buds  on  twigs  kept  in  water. 
Out-of-door  observations  as  the  season  advances.  Follow  through 
the  buds  upon  a single  bush,  such  as  a lilac. 

Development  of  frogs  and  toads  from  eggs. 

Return  of  birds  from  South.  Bird  calendar.  Simple  bird 
homes  made  from  boxes  and  erected  about  grounds.  Feed  birds 
suet,  nuts,  grain  and  bread.  Observations  upon  foods  and  habits 
of  birds.  Location  of  nests.  Select  the  robin  for  special  study. 

Rearing  of  silk  worms  in  school-room. 

Which  trees  are  first  to  leaf  and  which  come  out  last  ? 

Butterflies  and  moths  emerging  from  winter  homes. 

If  feasible  have  brood  of  chickens  raised  with  incubator  or  hen. 

Celebrate  Bird  Day  and  Arbor  Day,  planting  white  mulberry, 
osage  orange,  birch  and  pine. 

Rear  a colony  of  tent  caterpillars  in  wire  gauze'cage. 
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Transfer  plants  started  indoors  to  suitable  beds  upon  the  school 
grounds  and  have  children  care  for  same. 

With  a pole,  wires  and  vines  shape  a tepee  of  full  size. 

HELPFUL  LITERATURE 

Handbook  of  Nature  Study.  Outline  on  cat,  page  97 Lange 

Object  Lessons.  Outline  on  cats,  pages  54  and  94 Longman 

The  Cat Huidekoper 

Cats  and  Dogs Johonnot 

Neighbors  with  Claws  and  Hoofs Johonnot 

Stories  Retold  from  St.  Nicholas  Magazine.  (The  Cat,  Pan- 
ther, Lion  and  Tiger  Stories) Carter 

Insect  Life v Comstock 

Ways  of  the  Six-footed Comstock 

Among  the  Moths  and  Butterflies Ballard 

Moths  and  Butterflies Dickerson 

Nature  Biographies '. Weed 

Outdoor  Studies Needham 

Elementary  Lessons  in  Zoology Needham 

The  House  I Live  In Brown 

Bird  Life Chapman 

The  Birds  About  Us Abbott 

Birds  of  Village  and  Field Merriman 

Bird  Ways Miller 

Little  Brothers  of  the  Air Miller 

Citizen  Bird Wright 

How  to  Attract  the  Birds Blanchan 

Our  Birds  and  Their  Nestlings Walker 

Nature  Myths Cooke 

Seed-Babies Morley 

Flowers  and  Their  Friends.  Morley 

From  Seed  to  Leaf Newell 

The  Frog  Book Dickerson 

The  Common  Toad Hodge 

The  Life  History  of  the  Toad Gage 

Life  in  an  Aquarium Rogers 

Evergreens,  and  How  They  Shed  Their  Leaves Gould 

Some  Tent-Makers Comstock 

How  a Squash  Plant  Gets  Out  of  the  Seed Bailey 

Beans  and  Peas  Before  and  After  Sprouting Beal 
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SECOND  GRADE 

HUNTING  AND  FISHING  STAGE— AGE  OF  THE  CHASE 

CENTRAL  FALL  THOUGHT  : MAINTENANCE  OF  LIFE 

IN  FIELD  AND  FOREST 

A live  pet  dog  as  to  simple  structure,  habits  and  adaptation. 
Differences  between  dog  and  cat  as  to  structure,  habits  and  disposi- 
tions. Varieties  of  dogs  by  pictures;  differences  and  uses  of  each. 
The  dog’s  wild  cousins  by  pictures  and  stories;  wolf,  jackal,  hyena 
and  fox.  Domestication  of  dog,  use  in  hunting  and  guarding  home. 

Weapons  of  primitive  man;  axes,  spears,  darts,  bow,  arrows 
and  quivers.  Selection  and  use  of  suitable  materials. 

Collection  and  studies  of  different  varieties  of  quartz.  Primi- 
tive methods  of  boring  and  drilling  holes. 

Study  of  edible  and  poisonous  wild  foods  of  neighborhood. 
Basket  weaving  for  holding  edible  foods.  Vegetable  dyes  and 
stains. 

Designing  of  traps  for  game  and  fish.  Study  of  live  fish  in 
aquarium;  parts,  covering,  form,  habits,  locomotion,  feeding  and 
breathing.  Goldfish,  sunfish,  etc.  Have  children  design  various 
types  of  fishing  nets. 

If  a large  but  shallow  galvanized  tank  can  be  provided,  have 
children  experiment  with  minature  logs  for  boats  and  rafts.  Make 
a “dug-out”  by  burning.  Birch  bark  canoes  and  paddles.  Illustrate 
the  action  of  the  rudder  upon  small  boats. 

Have  children  act  out  hunting  scenes  in  pantomime,  singly  and 
in  groups.  Search  fields  and  gravel  pits  for  yellow  and  red  ochre 
for  paint. 

Help  children  originate  a secret  gesture  language. 

Primitive  methods  of  fire  making  illustrated.  Primitive  cook- 
ing; roasting,  broiling,  boiling  with  hot  stones  and  baking. 

Drawing  and  clay  modelling  of  men,  animals,  fish  and  boats. 

CENTRAL  WINTER  THOUGHT : WINTER  HOMES  OF 

LATER  HUNTING  MEN. 

Tan  a little  raw  sheepskin  by  thorough  pounding  and  drying. 
From  scraps  of  thin  sheep  leather  have  children  coustruct  tepees, 
Sewing  with  awl  (bone,  stone  or  thorn)  and  thong. 
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Necessity  of  nomadic  life  and  possible  methods  of  transporta- 
tion. 

From  scraps  of  chamois-skin  make  articles  of  clothing  of 
children’s  own  designing,  using  delicate  awl  and  sinew  for  thread. 
Similarly  let  each  design  and  make  a pair  of  moccasins. 

Study  of  snow  and  snowflakes.  Children  of  the  snow — the 
Eskimo — their  homes  and  home  life.  Mould  bricks  of  snow  and 
construct  on  the  school  grounds  an  Eskimo  house.  Study  Eskimo 
hunting,  boating,  cooking,  clothing,  weapons  and  use  of  dogs.  Let 
children  make,  draw  and  model  as  many  articles  as  possible.  Con- 
sider games  and  sports  of  Eskimo  children.  Their  long  summer 
day  and  winter  night. 

Lessons  in  hygiene  should  be  an  extension  of  that  outlined  for 
the  first  grade. 

Treatment  of  wounds  to  prevent  lock-jaw,  blood  poisoning  and 
hydrophobia. 

Harm  resulting  from  eating  uncooked  and  unripe  foods. 

Benefits  of  perfect  ventilation. 

CENTRAL  SPRING  THOUGHT  : IMPORTANCE  OF  THE 

SUN  IN  NATURE. 

In  early  spring  set  up  and  observe  a “shadow-stick,”  from 
which  discover  that  the  sun  is  rising  higher  each  day  in  the  heav- 
ens. Upon  base  of  “shadow-stick”  mark  off  a simple  sun-dial. 
Illustrate  method  of  keeping  time  by  burning  candles  and  by  hour- 
glass. Discover  that  a pendulum  beats  time  and  suggest  its  use 
in  regulation  of  clock  machinery.  Teach  children  to  tell  time  by 
means  of  clock.  Get  as  many  children’s  records  of  the  time  of 
rising  and  setting  of  sun  as  are  necessary  to  discover  that  the  day  is 
growing  longer. 

Soak  a variety  of  seeds  and  place  in  moist  sawdust,  keeping 
one  batch  cold,  the  other  warm.  Conclusions?  Discover  effects  of 
increasing  warmth  upon  vegetation;  the  swelling  of  buds,  the  start- 
ing of  grass  and  early  weeds.  Teach  children  how  to  read  a ther- 
mometer. 

Locate  young  dandelions  in  some  loose  soil,  carefully  remove, 
wash  roots  and  place  in  suitable  bottles  of  water  for  study  and 
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drawing.  Compare  the  growth  of  these  with  those  outside  the 
school  room.  Prepare  series  of  colored  drawings  to  show  the  grad- 
ual development  of  dandelions  growing  under  natural  conditions. 
Follow  through  the  changes  to  be  seen  in  single  blossoms.  Have 
pupils  bring  in  the  earliest  wild  flower  (not  the  plant)  that  they 
discover,  and  keep  a record  by  painting  the  flower  on  a large 
calendar. 

Continue  similarly  the  bird  calendar  of  the  first  grade.  Have 
a Bird  Day  celebration. 

Place  growing  plants  near  window,  some  further  back  and 
some  in  a dark  box  with  single  opening  to  show  search  for  light  by 
leaves.  Consider  the  reason  for  the  arrangement  of  dandelion 
leaves,  and  then  of  plants  in  general . 

Show  how  men’s  and  children’s  activities  are  affected  by  the 
changing  season. 

Give  the  children  a second  chance  to  rear  a brood  of  silk- 
worms. 

Follow  through  the  development  of  the  “wrigglers”  into 
mosquitoes  in  a covered  glass  dish.  Harm  done  to  man  by  mos- 
quito, and  prevention. 

Make  “blue  prints”  of  leaves,  grasses  and  flowers. 

Stories  of  the  “sun  worshipers.” 


helpful  literature 

Handbook  of  Nature  Study.  Outline  on  Dog,  page  94 Lange 

Object  Lessons.  Outline  on  Dog,  page  56 Longman 

Cats  and  Dogs Johonnot 

Neighbors  with  Claws  and  Hoofs Johonnot 

Stories  of  Brave  Dogs Carter 

Some  Useful  Animals Monteith 

Habits  of  Animals .Ingersoll 

Call  of  the  Wild London 

Stories  from  Animal  Land Chase 

Four-Footed  Americans Wright 

Wild  Animals  I Have  Known Thompson.Seton 

Elementary  Lessons  in  Zoology Needham 

Handbook  of  Nature  Study— Outline  on  Fish,  page  295 Lange 

Indian  Boyhood Eastman 

Gesture  Language.  1st  Rep.  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  1879-80,  page  281 

• . Mallery 

Stories  of  Rocks  and  Minerals Fairbanks 
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Studies  Among  the  Snow  Crystals.  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau,  1902.  .Bentley 


The  Children  of  the  Cold Schwatka 

The  Snow  Baby Peary 

Each  and  All Andrews 

The  Book  of  Nature  Myths Holbrook 

How  to  Make  Baskets White 

Practical  and  Artistic  Basketry Tinsley 

Graded  Wessons  in  Hygiene Krohn 

First  Studies  in  Plant  Life Atkinson 

Bird  Day  and  How  to  Prepare  for  It Babcock 

The  Mosquito Howard 

Language  Through  Nature,  Literature  and  Art Perdue  and  Griswold 

All  the  Year  Round Strong 

The  Hiawatha  Primer Holbrook 

Robinson  Crusoe Defoe 


THIRD  GRADE 

PASTORAL  PHASE — AGE  OF  FLOCKS  AND  HERDS 

CENTRAL  FALL  THOUGHT  : PROTECTIVE  COVERING 

OF  PLANTS  AND  ANIMALS. 

Horse  chestnut  or  buckeye  tree;  form,  size,  parts,  branching, 
bark,  twigs,  leaves,  fruit  and  buds.  Show  children  how  to  read  the 
story  of  a twig  by  means  of  leaf,  flower  and  bud  scars.  Practice 
with  twigs  from  other  trees.  Make  a special  study  of  the  protect- 
ive devices  of  the  nut,  the  baby  tree  inside  the  nut  and  the  embry- 
onic flower  and  leaves  in  the  bud.  Comparison  of  horse  chestnut 
and  pine  to  discover  differences. 

Study  live  sheep  if  a flock  can  be  visited;  otherwise  a cleaned  skull, 
feet  from  butchers,  tanned  skin  with  wool,  raw  wool,  carded  wool 
and  good  pictures.  Mountain  home  of  wild  sheep  and  protection 
against  rain,  snow  and  cold.  Food,  teeth,  legs,  feet,  means  of  de- 
fense and  escape.  Domestication  of  sheep  and  use  to  man  in  pro- 
viding wool,  leather,  meat  and  tallow.  Traits  of  shepherd  dog  and 
his  assistance  in  caring  for  flocks. 

The  goat  and  chamois  by  means  of  pictures. 

The  cow  as  to  simple  structure,  food  and  habits  and  compari- 
son with  sheep.  Use  of  cow  to  man;  leather,  meat,  tallow,  milk, 
butter,  cheese,  hair,  horns,  hoofs.  Comparison  of  cow  and  horse 
and  its  use  in  caring  for  cattle. 
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Life  on  the  great  sheep  and  -cattle  ranches  of  the  west.  No- 
madic life  required. 

Why  man  changed  from  a hunter  to  a shepherd  and  cowboy. 

By  means  of  pictures  and  stories  study  the  deer,  antelope, 
bison,  camel,  giraffe  and  reindeer. 

Reeling  of  silk  from  cocoons  of  silk  moth. 

Study  of  raw  cotton  balls  and  relation  of  fibers  to  seeds.  Flax 
and  its  fiber.  Compare  fibers  of  wool,  silk,  cotton  and  flax. 

Feathers  and  their  value  as  a protective  covering. 

CENTRAL  WINTER  THOUGHT  : MAN’S  PREPARATION 
FOR  WINTER  BY  CLOTHING  AND  FOOTWEAR. 

Simple  experiments  to  show  how  heat  and  cold  are  not  felt 
through  pads  of  wool,  silk,  cotton  and  linen.  Same  for  leather. 
Suitability  for  clothing  and  advantages  over  skins  and  furs. 

Cleaning  and  carding  of  wool.  Hand  spinning  to  illustrate 
process.  The  use  of  the  distaff  and  spindle  in  spinning.  If  possible 
- show  a spinning-wheel  in  operation.  Illustrate  the  spinning  of 
cotton  and  flax  fiber.  Upon  simple  hand  looms  have  children 
weave  yarn,  silk,  cotton  or  linen  thread.  Have  children  take  to 
pieces  various  types  of  thread  and  cloth.  Simple  accounts  of  their 
manufacture.  The  dyeing  of  fabrics  by  horse-chestnut  bark  and 
“diamond  dyes.” 

If  it  is  desired  to  teach  sewing,  simple  articles  of  clothing  may 
be  made. 

The  use  of  shoe  and  boot  compared  with  the  moccasin.  If 
feasible  visit  the  shoemaker.  His  materials  and  tools.  Exhibit  a 
pair  of  wooden  shoes  and.  consider  advantages  and  disadvantages. 
Have  a miniature  pair  carved  from  horse  chestnut  wood. 

Further  study  of  the  skin  as  nature’s  protective  covering. 
Danger  from  wet  clothing  and  wet  feet.  The  skin  as  a respiratory 
and  excretory  organ.  Necessity  of  keeping  pores  open.  Necessity 
for  and  proper  times  for  bathing.  Danger  of  bathing  when  body 
is  too  warm.  “Cramps.”  Test  various  fabrics  as  to  their  ability 
to  absorb  moisture.  Test  inflammability  of  wool,  silk,  cotton  and 
linen.  Give  needed  warning. 

Primitive  and  modern  umbrellas. 

Source  and  properties  of  India  rubber  and  its  use  to  protect 
body  and  feet. 
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Let  children  design  a tent  in  paper  and  then  make  from  muslin, 
linen  or  silk.  The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  tent  when 
compared  with  tepee. 

Occasional  winter  observations  upon  horse  chestnut  tree. 

Work  of  frost  upon  bottles  of  water,  pipes,  rocks  and  lumps 
of  soil. 

CENTRAL  SPRING  THOUGHT  : NATURE  THE  SOURCE 
OF  ALL  SUPPLY. 

Call  attention  to  the  fact  that  all  the  animals  studied  in  the  fall 
derive  their  sustenance  from  vegetation. 

Man’s  dependence  upon  the  soil  for  all  materials  supplied  by 
animals. 

What  plant  products  so  far  studied  have  come  directly  from  the 

soil  ? 

Work  out  experimentally  that  moisture,  warmth  and  air  are 
necessary  for  germination.  Find  out  also  whether  the  dark  and  soil 
are  also  necessary. 

Count  the  number  of  seeds  in  a small  cup  or  can  before  and 
after  soaking. 

Simple  studies  upon  the  origin  of  soils  from  rock  fragments. 
Collect  and  study  the  four  important  types;  sand,  clay,  loam  and 
muck.  Absorption  and  retention  of  moisture  by  these  varieties  of 
soil. 

Have  a simple  rain-gauge  made  and  measure  rainfall.  Make  a 
small  “hot-bed,”  compare  temperatures  inside  and  outside,  explain 
principle  and  start  seeds  for  garden.  Importance  of  rain,  sun  and 
soil  in  growth  of  plants. 

Compare  our  own  with  desert  regions. 

Indoor  germination  of  seeds  for  garden  with  more  or  less  de- 
tailed study.  Seed  testing  experiments  between  moist  blotting- 
paper. 

Collect  horse  chestnuts  that  have  wintered  out  doors  and  are 
bursting  open,  plant  in  rich  soil  and  care  for  until  Arbor  Day. 

Have  children  select  various  nuts  and  fruit  seeds  for  germina- 
tion. Gardening  with  each  an  individual  bed  and  some  few  in 
common.  Importance  of  cultivating  and  keeping  down  of  weeds. 

Simple  study  of  the  earthworm  as  a friend  of  the  gardner. 
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Animal  enemies  of  the  garden,  transferred  to  the  school-room, 
fed  and  development  carefully  observed. 

The  habits  and  damage  to  furs  and  woolens  by  the  clothes 
moth. 

Importance  to  the  farmer,  gardener  and  fruit  grower  of  birds 
and  bats.  Establish  a bird  hospital  for  birds  too  early  out  of  the 
nest.  Make  each  child  feel  responsible  for  the  protection  of  help- 
less birds  against  cats  and  boys. 

Collect  toads  for  the  garden  and  emphasize  their  importance. 
Flowers  of  horse  chestnut  and  pine  compared. 

Arrange  to  have  garden  cared  for  during  summer  vacation. 
HELPFUL  LITERATURE 

Nature  Study  and  Life Hodge 

Object  Lessons Longman 

Handbook  of  Nature  Study Lange 

Nature  Study Jackman 

Domesticated  Animals Shaler 

The  Horse Flower 

Black  Beauty Sewell 

Four-Footed  Americans Wright 

Wild  Animals  I Have  Known Thompson -Se ton 

Lives  of  the  Hunted Thompson -Seton 

The  Play  of  Animals Groos-Baldwin 

Stories  of  Silk  and  Wool .Browne  and  Mayne 

Silk,  its  Origin,  Culture  and  Manufacture Nonotuck  Silk  Co. 

Short  Description  of  Silk  and  Silk  Manufacture Cheney  Bros. 

Silkworm  Culture Kelly 

Hand-Loom  Weaving Todd 

Natural  History  Lessons Black  and  Carter 

The  Cotton  Plant True 

Yearbook  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  1903.  Cotton, 
Silk,  Corn. 

The  Story  of  the  Cotton  Plant Wilkinson 

The  Story  of  Cotton Brown 

Manual  of  Hygiene Bissell 

Notes  on  the  Frost — Farmer’s  Bulletin  No.  104 

The  Soil King 

Town  Geology Kingsley 

Stories  of  Starland Proctor 

The  Stars  in  Song  and  Legend Porter 

First  Studies  in  Plant  Life Atkinson 

Seed  Babies Morley 

Agriculture  for  Beginners Burkett,  Stevens  and  Hill 
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Practical  Agriculture James 

First  Principles  of  Agriculture Golf  and  Mayne 

Principles  of  Agriculture Bailey 

Children’s  Gardens Miller 

How  to  make  School  Gardens Hemenway 

The  Vegetable  Garden . Greathouse 

A Reader  in  Botany Newell 

From  Seed  to  Leaf . Newell 

Vegetable  Mould  and  Earthworms Darwin 

The  Insect  World Weed 

Injurious  Insects  of  the  Farm  and  Garden Treat 

Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation Harris 

Insects  of  the  Garden Pettit 

Tenants  of  an  Old  Farm McCook 

Spiders,  Their  Structure  and  Habits Emerton 


FOURTH  GRADE 

AGRICULTURAL  PHASE — AGE  OF  CULTIVATED  PLANTS 

CENTRAL  FALL  THOUGHT  : STORAGE  OF  FOOD  BY 

ANIMALS,  PLANTS  AND  MAN. 

Live  rabbits  in  schoolroom,  or  on  grounds;  structure,  habits, 
food,  enemies,  adaptation.  Failure  to  store  food  and  consequent 
disadvantages.  Beets,  carrots,  turnips,  kohlrabi,  cabbage,  parsnips 
from  children’s  garden.  Plant  storage  in  root,  leaf  and  stem. 
Utilization  of  this  food  by  rabbit,  other  animals  and  man.  Meth- 
ods and  reasons  for  cooking  vegetables.  Pet  squirrel  in  school- 
room, or  on  grounds,  if  procurable.  Comparison  with  the  rabbit 
as  to  structure,  habits,  food,  enemies.  Find  reasons  for  differences 
between  rabbit  and  squirrel.  Homes  of  squirrels,  storage  of  food 
and  advantages. 

Study  of  oak,  hickory  and  walnut. 

Storage  of  food  in  nuts  and  utilization  by  squirrel  and  man. 

V arieties  of  squirrels  and  rabbits  by  pictures  and  stories. 

Other  gnawers  as:  beavers,  ground-hogs,  muskrats,  prairie- 
dogs,  mice,  rats,  etc.  Comparison  of  teeth  of  cat,  dog,  sheep, 
and  man. 

Corn,  wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley  and  buckwheat  from  children’s 
gardens.  Gathering  and  threshing  of  grains  illustrated  by  the 
hands.  Use  of  knife,  sickle,  scythe,  reaper  and  binder  by  pictures. 
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Storage  of  the  white  powder  (starch)  in  grains.  Study  physical 
properties  of  starch  and  test  with  dilute  iodine  solution.  Manu- 
facture starch  from  potatoes. 

Thanksgiving  theme: — food.  Have  children  collect  and  dis- 
tribute to  needy.  Before  weather  is  too  cold  arrange  some  beds  of 
bulbous  plants  for  spring;  tulip,  daffodils,  snowdrops,  crocus,  June 
lilies,  etc. 

CENTRA^  WINTER  THOUGHT : USE  OF  STORED  VEG- 
ETABLE FOOD  IN  THE  HOME. 

Why  the  growing  of  vegetables  and  grains  required  a settled 
life.  Opportunities  afforded  for  a better  and  larger  home. 

Have  the  children  unite  in  the  construction  of  a log  cabin. 
Mould  from  clay  small  bricks  and  allow  to  dry.  From  these  bricks 
construct  an  adobe  house.  Stand  some  of  these  dry  bricks  in  water 
and  observe  effect.  Thoroughly  dry  some  bricks  and  heat  intensely 
in  a furnace  or  anthracite  stove.  Stand  these  “burned  brick”  in 
water  and  observe. 

The  making,  drying  and  burning  of  household  pottery. 

In  small  vials,  one  for  each  child,  dissolve  in  water  some  sugar 
or  salt.  Taste.  Using  a glass  funnel  and  filter-paper  filter  a solu- 
tion of  same  and  taste.  Evaporate  water,  condense  some  of  the 
vapor  for  tasting  and  recover  substance  dissolved.  Try  to  dissolve 
starch  in  cold  water,  filter  and  test  with  iodine.  Boil  a little  starch 
in  water;  filter  and  test  for  starch.  Conclusions? 

Test  a large  variety  of  food  substances  for  starch  and  prepare 
lists.  Bring  out  necessity  of  cooking  starchy  foods.  Primitive 
boiling  and  baking  illustrated  with  hot  stones. 

Picture  the  life  of  pioneer  days  and  of  frontier  life  today. 

Boil  for  a few  minutes  in  similar  vessels  and  the  same  amount 
of  water  several  sound  kernels  of  corn  and  the  same  number  of 
cracked  kernels.  Filter  the  water  from  each  and  test  for  starch. 
Necessity  for  cracking  or  grinding  starchy  grains.  Selection  of 
suitable  stones  by  children  for  this  purpose. 

Let  each  child  design  and  mould  in  clay  a hand  mill.  Teach  the 
evolution  of  milling  by  pictures  and  stories.  Visit  a flouring  mill. 
Bread  making  in  school,  at  home  and  at  the  bakery. 

The  teeth  as  a mill;  variety  of  shapes,  uses  and  care.  Hygiene 
of  eating.  The  harm  of  stimulants  and  narcotics. 
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Typhoid,  consumption  and  diphtheria  in  water,  milk  or  other 
food.  Condemn  and  abolish  in  the  school-room  the  common  drink- 
ing cup,  pencils  in  common  and  the  slate  and  sponge. 

Bring  out  clearly  the  especial  need  of  sanitary  precautions 
about  a fixed  home  as  compared  with  a temporary  one.  Sanitation 
of  vegetable  cellars. 

CENTRAL  SPRING  THOUGHT  : USE  OF  THEIR  STORED 
FOOD  BY  PLANTS. 

Germination  of  corn,  wheat,  barley,  buckwheat,  etc.  in  late 
February  in  moist  sawdust  or  upon  clean  blotting  paper.  Have 
children  discover  the  loss  of  starch  in  the  seed.  Pinch  off  the 
kernel  of  corn  and  chew  the  stem.  Conclusion? 

This  sweet  substance  (sugar)  could  have  come  only  from  the 
starch.  Develop  the  reason  for  this  change,  recalling  previous  expe- 
riments. When  the  season  is  sufficiently  advanced  tap  some  hard 
maple  trees,  collect  sap  and  boil  down  to  syrup  and  sugar.  Split 
some  maple  twigs  and  test  with  iodine.  Develop  probable  source  of 
the  sugar,  the  reason  for  the  change  and  what  the  tree  intends  to 
do  with  sugar.  From  pictures  and  stories  describe  a “sugar  bush.” 
Visit  one  if  practicable. 

Soak  a supply  of  barley  and  when  starting  to  grow  kill  with 
dry  heat  which  is  not  sufficient  to  burn.  This  is  malt.  Have  the 
children  chew  a few  grains  before  and  after  germination.  Get  a 
supply  of  ground  malt,  soak  in  warm  water,  filter  and  evaporate. 
This  is  malt  sugar,  or  “maltose.” 

Fill  fruit  jars  even  full  of  “culture  fluid,”  cover  with  mosquito 
netting,  on  which  place  germinating  corn  or  peas.  Prepare  others 
similarly  but  use  rain  water.  Account  for  results  and  develop  uses 
of  root  to  feed  plant  and  hold  it  in  position. 

Study  flowers  of  soft  maple  and  later  of  the  hard  maple. 
Development  of  flowers  into  seeds.  Love  of  bees  for  the  soft 
maple,  together  with  the  gathering  and  distribution  of  pollen. 

Place  in  suitable  vessels  of  water  specimens  of  carrot,  turnip, 
parsnip,  beet  and  kohlrabi,  preferably  those  raised  by  the  children. 
Their  use  of  stored  food  leading  to  growth,  flower  and  seed.  The 
purpose  of  the  first  year’s  growth  and  storage  is  now  apparent. 
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Careful^  take  up  early  weeds  as  dandelion,  mullein,  thistle 
and  burdock,  noting  food  in  root,  and  consider  advantages. 

Sprouting  of  Irish  potates  which  do  not  need  to  be  placed  in 
water.  Place  sweet  potatoes  (not  killed  by  heat)  in  bottles  and 
grow  a vine. 

Collect  acorns,  walnuts  and  hickory  nuts  that  have  wintered 
out  doors  and  continue  their  germination  in  moist  sawdust.  Their 
use  of  stored  food.  Place  these  in  window  boxes,  watch  growth 
and  later  give  a place  in  the  garden. 

For  Arbor  Day  set  out  maples  and  nut  trees.  In  the  garden 
set  out  turnips,  kohlrabi,  parsnips,  carrots  and  beets  in  order  to  get 
the  flowers  and  seeds.  Examine  bulbous  plants  that  have  been 
set  out  in  the  fall  to  illustrate  use  of  stored  food. 

Wessons  in  transplanting,  cultivating  and  fertilizing  soil.  Have 
individual  flower  beds  giving  freedom  of  choice.  Competitive  flower 
rearing  with  dwarf  nasturtium.  Experiments  and  observations  of 
same  plant  growing  in  various  soils. 

Compare  ripe  and  unripe  fruits  with  reference  to  presence  of 
starch  and  sugar.  Danger  from  unripe  fruits. 

Action  of  saliva  on  starch  and  necessity  for  thorough  mastica- 
tion. 

Suspend  a large  moist  sponge  and  sprinkle  over  it  a liberal 
supply  of  flax  seed. 

HELPFUL  LITERATURE 


Handbook  of  Nature  Study Lange 

Object  Lessons  in  Elementary  Science Murche 

Science  Readers Murche 

Squirrels  and  Other  Fur  Bearers Burroughs 

Ways  of  Wood  Folk .Long 

Wild  Neighbors Ingersoll 

Country  Cousins Ingersoll 

Four-Footed  Americans Wright 

Wild  Animals  I Have  known Thompson-Seton 

Popular  Natural  History Wood 

Friends  Worth  Knowing Ingersoll 

Familiar  Trees  and  their  Leaves  Mathews 

Stories  of  the  Trees Dyson 

Trees  in  Prose  and  Poetry Stone  and  Pickett 

The  Oak Ward 

Leaves  and  Acorns  of  Our  Common  Oaks Wyman 
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First  Book  of  Forestry Roth 

Domestic  Science  in  Grammar  Grades  Wilson 

Woman’s  Share  in  Primitive  Culture Mason 

Story  of  Wheat Halifax 

Elements  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Cookery.  ..Williams  and  Fisher 

Bread  and  Bread  Making Farmer’s  Bulletin  No.  112 

School  Sanitation  and  Decoration Burrage  and  Bailey 

Graded  Lessons  in  Physiology  and  Hygiene Krohn 

School  Hygiene Shaw 

Story  of  Germ  Life Conn 

Our  Bodies  and  How  We  Live Blaisdell 

How  to  Make  Pottery White 

Real  Things  in  Nature Holden 

Nature  Study  With  Common  Things Carter 

Natural  History  Lessons Black  and  Carter 

The  Maple  Sugar  Industry .Fox  and  Hubbard 

Great  American  Industries.  Yols.  I and  II. Rocheleau 

Life  on  the  Farm Sheperd 

The  Great  World’s  Farm Gaye 

Lessons  With  Plants Bailey 

The  Soil King 

How  Crops  Feed Johnson 

Lessons  in  Botany — Flower  and  Fruit  Newell 

First  Studies  in  Plant  Life Atkinson 

Nature  Study Hodge 

Tree  Planting  on  Rural  School  Grounds Farmer’s  Bulletin  No.  134 

About  the  Weather Harrington 

See  the  Third  Grade  list  upon  Agriculture. 


FIFTH  GRADE 

COMMUNAL  PHASE  — AGE  OF  COOPERATION  AND  MUTUAL  HELP' 

FULNESS 


CENTRAL  FALL  THOUGHT  : COMMUNITY  LIVING  AND 

THRIFT. 

Grasshopper  studied  afield  and  indoors  as  to  structure,  habits, 
adaptation,  food,  and  enemies.  Shiftlessness  of  insect,  failure  to 
provide  a home,  to  cooperate  with  fellows,  to  store  food  and  result- 
ing consequences.  Variety  of  grasshoppers,  crickets,  katy-dids, 
etc. 

The  hive  bee  studied  afield  and  in  glass  observation  hive  as  to 
structure,  habits,  adaptation,  food,  and  enemies.  Industry,  coop- 
eration, patience,  thrift,  loyalty,  home  and  abundant  food  supply. 
Contrast  with  condition  of  grasshopper. 
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A study  of  beeswax  ; color,  odor,  taste,  feel,  plasticity,  light- 
ness and  melting  temperature.  How  produced  and  use  in  making 
comb.  Study  of  some  old  comb,  shape,  size,  arrangement  and  use 
of  cells.  Physical  properties  and  source  of  honey.  Study,  inci- 
dentally, the  flowers  that  are  visited  by  the  bees. 

CENTRAL  WINTER  THOUGHT : MAN’S  PROTECTION 

AGAINST  COLD  BY  FIRE 

Develop  physical  properties  of  carbon  from  charcoal.  Make 
charcoal  from  pine  splinters  by  heating  in  a testtube.  Describe 
manufacture  upon  a commercial  scale.  Discuss  the  various  uses  of 
charcoal.  From  washed  specimens  study  hard  and  soft  coal.  In 
soft  coal  find  traces  of  plant  structure  and  explain  origin.  Coal  de- 
posits in  the  United  States,  its  mining  and  transportation.  Im- 
portance of  coal  in  the  home,  school  and  factory.  Our  dependence 
upon  the  miner  and  his  arduous  and  dangerous  life.  Illustrate 
method  of  making  coal  gas  with  clay  pipe.  Visit  gas  wTorks,  if 
practicable,  and  get  samples  of  coal,  coke,  tar,  etc. 

Origin  of  natural  gas  and  petroleum.  Combustion  a union  of 
carbon  and  oxygen  with  evolution  of  heat ; wood,  charcoal,  coal, 
coke,  candles,  kerosene  lamps  and  gas.  Properties  of  carbon  diox- 
ide gas  and  danger  to  life.  Limewater  test. 

The  smothering  of  incipient  fires  ; home  and  clothing. 

Investigate  methods  of  heating  school  and  home ; stoves, 
furnaces,  steam,  hot  water.  Fire  getting  by  means  of  matches. 
Gunpowder  and  explosives. 

Effect  of  heat  upon  liquids  ; expansion  and  evaporation.  Con- 
densation. Application  to  clouds,  fogs,  rain,  dew  and  frost.  Satu- 
ration and  dew  point. 

Principle  of  thermometer  explained. 

Effect  of  heat  upon  solids  : expansion  and  melting.  Applica- 
tion. Effect  of  heat  upon  air ; expansion  and  production  of  verti- 
cal currents.  Hot  air  balloons  and  hot  air  wheels.  Application  of 
principles  in  the  ventilation  of  rooms.  Introduce  a very  simple 
barometer  and  explain  its  use. 

By  charring  small  bits  discover  that  carbon  is  a common  in- 
gredient of  practically  all  our  foods ; starch,  sugar,  meat,  fruits, 
etc.  Present  respiration  as  a process  of  combustion  by  which  the 
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body  is  warmed.  Animals  and  man.  Test  breath  with  limewater, 
and  a jar  of  it  with  a lighted  candle.  Organs  of  respiration  ; the 
lungs  and  skin.  Waste  matters  exhaled  and  necessity  for  pure  air. 
Regulation  of  the  temperature  of  the  body  by  evaporation.  Colds, 
influenza,  pneumonia  and  consumption.  The  respiratory  process  in 
germinating  seeds,  the  giving  off  of  heat  and  production  of  carbon 
dioxide. 

CENTRAL  SPRING  THOUGHT:  ANIMAL  AND  PLANT 

CO-OPERATION. 


The  study  of  the  bee  continued  with  the  observation  hive.  The 
rearing  of  young  and  the  life  history  directly  observed.  The  queen, 
the  mother  of  the  colony,  and  the  devotion  of  her  children.  The 
gathering  of  beebread  and  the  work  of  the  nursebees.  The  gen- 
tlemen bees  of  the  colony.  Making  comb,  gathering  nectar,  clean- 
ing, guarding,  and,  in  the  late  spring,  ventilating  and  swarming. 
Fate  of  the  drones. 

Study  ants  afield  and  in  school  nest.  Members  of  the  ant  com- 
munity and  their  duties.  Stories  of  slave  making  and  agricultural 
ants.  Search  upon  shrubbery  and  grape  vines  for  ants’  cows 
(aphids).  Why  ants  are  not  welcome  in  flowers  and  devices  in 
nasturtium  to  exclude  them.  Watch  ants  trying  to  enter  these  and 
other  flowers.  Industry,  perseverance,  courage,  self-sacrifice,  loy- 
alty and  willingness  to  cooperate  as  shown  by  ants. 

Have  children  deduce  those  human  qualities  necessary  for  an 
ideal  community.  Professional  tramps  and  thieves  as  notably  lack- 
ing these  qualities.  Develop  the  impractical  nature  of  modern 
socialism. 
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Insect  Life 


Ways  of  the  Six-Footed 

Elementary  Lessons  in  Zoology. . 

The  Honey  Bee 

The  Life  of  the  Bee 

The  Bee  People 

The  Honey  Makers 

Bee  Keeping  and  the  Honey  Bee. 

Ants,  Wasps  and  Bees 

Locusts  and  Wild  Honey 


Comstock 

Comstock 

Needham 

Langstroth 

Maetecliuck  and  Sutro 

Morley 

Morley 

Farmers’  Bulletins  Nos.  i and  59. 

Lubbock 

Burroughs 
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Birds  and  Bees Burroughs 

Flowers  and  Their  Friends Morley 

All  the  Year  Round.  Book  I Strong 

Little  Wanderers Morley 

Seed  Dispersal Beal 

Seed  Travellers  Weed 

Flowers,  Fruits  and  Leaves Lubbock 

Fertilization  of  Plants Lubbock 

Cross  and  Self-Fertilization  in  the  Vegetable  Kingdom .Darwin 

The  Corn  Plants,  Their  Uses  and  Ways  of  Life Sargent 

School  Savings  Banks Fall 

The  Story  of  a Piece  of  Coal .....  Martin 

The  Story  of  Coal .McKane 

Great  American  Industries.  Vol.  I. .......... . Rocheleau 

Coal  and  Coal  Mines .Green 

All  the  Year  Round.  Book  II.. Strong 

Longman’s  Object  Lessons Salmon  and  Woodhull 

Geological  Story  Briefly  Told Dana 

Sketches  of  Creation Winchell 

How  a Candle  Burns .............  Cavanaugh 

Chemical  History  of  a Candle Faraday 

Chemistry  in  Daily  Life Lassar-Cohn 

Elementary  Lessons  in  Physics. Gifford 

First  Science  Book ...  Higgins 

First  Course  in  Physics .Millikan  and  Gale 

First  Lessons  in  Physical  Science. .............  Avery  and  Sinnott 

Nature  Study. .Jackman 

Systematic  Science  Teaching. ...  .Howe 

The  Child’s  Book  of  Nature. .Hooker 

First  Steps  in  Scientific  Knowledge. Bert 

Cat  Tails  and  Other  Tales Howliston 

Nature’s  Miracles Gray 

Elementary  Meteorology ...  Waldo 

The  Ocean  of  Air Giberne 

About  the  Weather .-. .Harrington 

School  Sanitation  and  Decoration. Burrage  and  Bailey 

Handbook  of  Household  Science Youmans 

Among  the  Moths  and  Butterflies .Ballard 

Moths  and  Butterflies Dickerson 

Nature  Study  and  Life Hodge 

The  Nursery  Book . . .Bailey 

Practical  Garden  Book Bailey 
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SIXTH  GRADE 

MINING  AND  MANUFACTURING  PHASE  — AGE  OF  INDUSTIAE 

SPECIAEIZATION 

THEME  FOR  THE  YEAR:  UTILIZATION  OF  NATURE’S 
INORGANIC  MATERIALS  AND  ENERGIES 

Fresh  water  mussels  in  a large  shallow  tank  in  school  room. 
Valves,  foot,  locomotion,  siphons,  currents,  mantle,  gills,  palpi, 
muscles.  Structure  of  valves ; epidermis,  prismatic  and  pearly 
layers.  Action  of  dilute  acid  upon  each.  Lime  carbonate.  Struc- 
ture and  formation  of  pearls.  A collection  of  oyster  shells  for 
comparison  with  mussel.  Test  with  acid  snail  shells  and  coral  frag- 
ments. Limestone  the  product  of  shell  and  coral  accumulation. 
Properties  of  limestone,  varieties,  uses,  distribution  over  state. 
Formation  of  marble,  varieties,  uses.  Calcite;  color,  luster, weight, 
cleavage,  hardness,  streak,  action  of  acid.  Study  the  incrustation 
from  the  tea  kettle  and  then  calcareous  tufa,  hot  springs  formation, 
stalactites  and  stalagmites.  Precipitated  chalk  from  limewater  and 
carbon  dioxide.  Use  in  tooth  powder. 

Erosion  by  running  water,  wave  action  and  icesheets.  Sorting 
power  of  water  and  accumulation  of  sand  and  clay  deposits.  Sand- 
stone; formation,  varieties,  properties,  uses  and  distribution  over 
state.  Clay,  shale  and  slate;  properties  and  uses.  The  formation 
and  properties  of  chalk  and  marl.  Cement  manufacture  from  clay 
or  shale  and  limestone  or  marl.  Uses  of  cement;  sidewalks,  curb- 
ing, bridges,  houses,  etc. 

Galenite  studied  as  was  calcite;  reduction  to  lead  on  charcoal. 
Properties  and  uses  of  lead.  Comparison  with  ore.  General  prop- 
erties of  limonite,  hematite  and  magnetite,  including  effect  with 
magnet.  The  alteration  in  limonite  and  hematite  by  heating  upon 
charcoal.  The  reduction  of  iron  ores  to  iron,  its  properties  and 
uses.  The  manufacture  and  uses  of  steel.  Loadstone,  magnetism 
and  the  compass.  Pyrite  and  chalcopyrite,  properties  and  reduc- 
tion. Native  copper,  its  properties  and  uses.  Color  imparted  to 
flame  both  with  and  without  hydrochloric  acid.  Test  the  chalcopy- 
rite in  this  way.  Properties,  formation,  occurrence  and  uses  of 
rock  salt.  Baking  soda  and  soda  ash  from  limestone  and  salt.  Uses 
of  soda  in  baking  and  glass  manufacture. 
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Principles  of  simple  lever;  fulcrum,  power,  weight,  arms,  law 
and  various  applications  in  quarries  and  mines.  Pulleys  and  wheel 
and  axle  as  types  of  continuous  levers.  The  derrick  and  its  uses. 
The  principle  of  the  inclined  plane,  wedge  and  the  screw.  Supposed 
method  of  building  the  pyramids.  Modern  fire-proof  buildings  of 
steel,  stone,  brick,  cement,  glass  and  slate. 

Properties  of  a piece  of  dry,  cleaned  bone;  color,  luster,  weight, 
hardness,  manner  of  breaking,  strength,  etc.  Presence  of  carbon, 
show  by  incomplete  burning  and  production  of  bone  black.  Com- 
plete burning  in  a stove  or  furnace,  and  only  mineral  matter  left. 
Comparison  of  burned  and  unburned  bone  to  discover  what  proper- 
ties are  due  to  the  burnable  (organic)  ingredients.  Test  burned 
bone  with  dilute  acid  to  show  presence  of  carbonate.  Other  mineral 
matter  present,  which  will  dissolve,  but  which  is  not  a carbonate, 
- (lime  phosphate).  Individual  estimates  of  amount  of  carbonate 
and  phosphate  present.  If  feasible,  weigh  a dry  bone  before  and 
after  burning  to  get  amount  of  organic  and  mineral  matter.  Soak 
a sheep’s  rib  in  dilute  acid  to  dissolve  the  mineral  matter  and  dis- 
cover the  properties  imparted  to  the  bone  by  the  organic  matter 
alone.  Examine  the  bones  of  some  very  young  animals,  as  those 
of  a rabbit.  Conclusions  as  to  composition.  Bones  in  the  body  for 
protection,  shape  and  use  as  levers.  Hygiene  of  and  repair  of 
bones.  Shapes,  structure  and  names  of  a few  important  bones  of 
the  body.  The  nature  and  use  of  muscles  and  tendons.  The  effect 
and  necessity  of  exercise,  hygiene  of  muscles  and  principles  of 
training.  Nourishment  of  muscles  and  bones  by  blood.  Circula- 
tion. The  effects  of  alcohol  and  tobacco  upon  muscles,  location, 
action  and  names  of  a few  of  the  important  muscles. 

The  windmill,  a type  of  wheel  and  axle  for  utilizing  the  energy 
of  air  in  motion.  The  water  wheel  in  the  same  way  for  utilizing 
the  energy  of  running  water. 

HELPFUL  LITERATURE 


Elementary  Lessons  in  Zoology Needham 

Animal  Forms Jordan  and  Heath 

First  Book  in  Geology Shaler 

The  Earth  and  Its  Story Heilprin 

Geological  Excursions Winchell 

Outlines  of  the  Earth’s  History. . . Shaler 
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Town  Geology Kingsley 

Rocks  and  Minerals Fairbanks 

Great  American  Industries Rocheleau 

Longman’s  Object  Lessons  Salmon  and  Woodhull 

First  Lessons  in  Minerals Richards 

Common  Minerals . . Crosby 

Thirty-six  Observation  Lessons  in  Minerals Clapp 

Up  and  Down  the  Brooks  Bamford 

Mineral  Resources  of  the  U.  S.  U.  S.  Geological  Survey 

Economic  Geology  of  the  U.  S Ries 

Story  of  Glass Hanson 

Drama  of  Glass Field 

Glass  Manufacture.  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Co 

A Contribution  to  the  Natural  History  of  Marl Davis 

The  Portland  Cement  Industry  in  Michigan Russell 

Elementary  Meteorology Waldo 

About  the  Weather Harrington 

The  Human  Body Martin 

How  to  Keep  Well Blaisdell 

Graded  Lessons  in  Physiology  and  Hygiene Krohn 

How  to  Get  Strong Blaikie 

Physical  Training  for  Children Hancock 

Nature  Study Jackman 

First  Lessons  in  Physical  Science Avery  and  Sinnott 

Physical  Science  at  Home Trowbridge 

The  Transportation  and  Lifting  of  Heavy  Bodies  by  the  Ancients.  Watkins 

Boy’s  Book  of  Inventions Baker 

Stories  of  Invention Hale 

A Study  of  Elementary  Magnetism  and  Electricity St.  John 

Things  a Boy  Should  Know  About  Electricity  St.  John 

The  How  and  Why  of  Electricity Child 

Electricity  in  Modern  Life DeTunzelmann 

A Century  of  Electricity Mendenhall 

SEVENTH  GRADE 

FALL  TERM 

Magnetism  and  electricity  should  be  taught  almost  entirely 
by  experiment.  Magnetism  ; attraction,  magnetic  poles,  how  to 
make  a magnet,  magnetic  needles,  law  of  magnetic  poles,  effect  of 
breaking  a magnet,  the  earth  a magnet.  Static  or  frictional  elec- 
tricity; electrical  attraction,  electrical  repulsion,  kinds  of  electri- 
fication, laws  of  electrical  attraction  and  repulsion,  electroscopes, 
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use  of  the  electroscope,  conductors  and  insulators,  induction,  the 
electrophorus,  the  ley  den  jar.  Current  or  voltaic  electricity  ; a vol- 
taic cell,  electro-magnets,  heating  effects,  blasting,  arc  lamps,  elec- 
trolysis. 

Throughout,  the  work  is  made  as  practical  as  possible.  In 
connection  with  the  work  outlined  above,  there  is  taken  up  simple 
action  of  electric  bells,  telegraph  instruments,  dynamos  and  electric 
motors.  When  possible,  visits  are  made  to  the  power  plant  or 
electric  light  works. 

HELPFUL  BOOKS 


First  Lessons  in  Physical  Science Avery  and  Sinnott 

Physical  Science  at  Home Trowbridge 

A Study  of  Elementary  Magnetism  and  Electricity  by  Experi- 
ment  St.  John 

Things  a Boy  Should  Know  About  Electricity St.  John 

Electricity  in  Modern  Life ‘ .De  Tunzelmann 

A Century  of  Electricity Mendenhall 

Elements  of  Physics Gage 

Introduction  to  Physical  Science Gage 

Physics  (Revised) Hall  and  Bergen 

First  Steps  in  Electricity Barnard 


WINTER  TERM 

Physiology — the  digestive  system. 

Food : necessity  of  taking  food ; sources  of  food  (animal, 
vegetable,  mineral);  preparation  of  food;  cooking  and  the  effects 
of  appearance  on  palatibility;  kinds  of  food;  proteid,  carbohy- 
drates— starches  and  sugars,  fats,  salts  and  water. 

Digestion  in  mouth — mastication  : structure  of  mouth;  teeth, 
structure  of ; crown,  neck,  root,  enamel,  dentine,  pulp  cavity, 
nerve,  cement;  kinds;  milk  teeth,  and  second  teeth,  number, 
etc.;  care  of  teeth;  decay,  how  caused,  how  to  prevent;  tongue, 
description  and  use  in  mastication;  salivary  glands,  kind  and 
number;  submaxillary,  sublingual,  parotid,  use — to  secrete  sa- 
liva; saliva,  composition,  99  per  cent  water,  salivary  ferment, 
ptyalin,  chemical  action.  Changes  starch  to  sugar.  Show  with 
crackers.  Treat  starch  with  saliva  and  by  iodine  test  for  starch 
and  Fehling’s  test  for  sugar  show  change  due  to  saliva;  structure 
and  movement  of  oesophagus,  condition  of  food  on  entering  stomach. 
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Digestion  in  stomach  : form  and  structure  of  stomach,  mus- 

cular coat,  use  of,  inner  coat,  form  and  use  of.  Composition,  water. 
Hydrochloric  acid.  Enzymes,  rennin  and  pepsin;  rennin,  acts  on 
casein  of  milk  forming  curd;  pepsin,  acts  in  presence  of  acid  on 
proteid  and  connective  tissue,  splitting  up  molecules  into  less  com- 
plex ones  forming  peptones.  No  action  on  fats  or  carbohydrates. 
Does  not  break  up  all  of  proteid.  Cause  of  secretion  of  gastric 
juice.  Psychic  cause.  Reflex  action.  The  effect  of  alcoholic 
liquors  upon  the  stomach.  Process  of  digestion  in  stomach.  Ab- 
sorption of  food  in  stomach.  Veins  ; portal  vein,  liver,  hepatic, 
inferior  vena  cava.  Chyme, — its  appearance  and  expulsion  into 

small  intestine. 

Digestion  in  small  intestine  : form  and  length  of  intestine, 

structure  of  walls,  muscular  coat,  villi,  lacteals,  veins;  glands,  use 
of.  Secretion  of  intestinal  juice.  Contains  Na2Co3  alkaline, 
which  neutralizes  acid  of  gastric  juice  and  acids  formed  in  the 
breaking  up  of  fats  into  fatty  acids.  Pancreatic  juice.  Source, 
pancreas.  Description  of  pancreas  and  its  method  of  discharge 
into  intestine.  Composition  of  pancreatic  juice.  Enzymes-— tryp- 
sin, acting  on  proteid;  amylopsin,  acting  on  starch;  steapsin,  act- 
ing on  fats.  Action  of  gastric  juice  stopped  by  pancreatic  juice, 
HC1  neutralized  pancreatic  juice  by  far  the  most  important  of 
digestive  fluids  in  producing  chemical  changes.  Bile  and  its 
source.  Description  of  liver.  Composition  of  bile.  No  enzymes. 
Action  largely  on  fats.  Where  bile  is  prevented  from  entering, 
40  to  60  per  cent  of  fat  is  undigested.  Bile  is  partly  an  excretion 
from  liver  poured  into  intestine  to  be  discharged  with  feces. 
Action  of  muscular  coat  of  intestine.  Absorption  of  food  in 
intestine.  Villi  — to  portal  vein,  liver,  hepatic.  Vein,  inferior 
vena  cava.  Eacteals — thoracic  duct,  superior  vena  cava. 

Digestion  in  large  intestine:  structure.  No  villi,  muscular 

coat,  glands.  Intestinal  juice  containing  mucin  which  lubricates 
walls  to  prevent  friction.  Digestion  of  proteid,  fats  and  carbo- 
hydrates continues  to  slight  degree  in  large  intestine.  Contents 
become  more  and  more  solid  and  are  finally  discharged  through 
rectum..  In  connection  with  this  outline  a few  experiments  are 
performed:-  To  show  tests  for  starch  and  sugar:  for  starch; 
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material — powdered  starch,  potatoes,  crackers,  etc.,  iodine,  test- 
tubes,  alcohol  lamp,  water.  Manipulation:  take  starch  in  test- 

tube,  add  water,  cook  till  good  paste  is  formed.  Then  add  dilute 
iodine  and  note  test,  a dark  blue  black  coloration.  Try  same  with 
bits  of  potato  and  grains.  For  grape  sugar;  material — grape  sugar, 
Fehling’s  solution,  test  tubes,  etc.  Manipulation:  make  very  dilute 
solution  of  sugar  in  water  and  add  Fehling’s  solution.  Heat.  A 
reddish  brown  precipitate  indicates  grape  sugar.  When  studying 
action  of  saliva  show  change  from  starch  to  sugar  by  taking  starch 
paste  with  iodine  to  test,  adding  saliva  and  allowing  it  to  stand.  If 
solution  is  not  too  strong  color  will  soon  disappear.  Then  test 
for  grape  sugar  with  Fehling’s  solution  and  prove  change  has  been 
done  by  saliva.  Under  absorption  in  intestine  set  up  experiment  in 
osmosis,  using  io  per  cent  sugar  solution  and  water.  This  shows 
principle  of  absorption  through  villi. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Elements  of  Physiology Coleman 

Elementary  Physiology  and  Hygiene : Conn 

The  Human  Body Martin 

How  to  Keep  Well Blaisdell 

How  to  Get  Strong Blaikie 

Graded  Lessons  in  Physiology  and  Hygiene Krohn 


SPRING  TERM 
Bird  Study. 

The  chief  aims  in  this  work  are : 

To  arouse  an  intelligent  and  sympathetic  interest  in  our 
common  birds 

To  bring  about  an  aesthetic  and  economic  appreciation  of 
the  birds  to  the  end  of  protecting  them 
To  stimulate  a spirit  of  investigation  and  inquiry  concern- 
ing nature’s  methods  of  work,  e.  g.,  adaptation  of  form 
to  functions  as  shown  in  bill,  tail  and  foot  structure  ; 
protective  coloration,  etc. 

To  enable  children  to  identify  the  common  birds  by  appear- 
ance, song  and  flight. 

As  aids  to  the  work,  the  teacher  uses  pictures,  mounted  speci- 
mens, and  above  all  the  reports  of  individual  children.  The  field 
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trips  made  by  the  teacher  with  groups  of  children  and  the  reports 
therefrom  furnish  the  material  to  be  studied.  In  this  way  after  a 
study  of  the  permanent  residents,  the  more  important  and  common 
of  the  transient  visitants  are  taken  up  as  they  are  observed. 

By  reason  of  its  nature  and  aims,  the  work  has  to  be  somewhat 
informal,  but  in  the  main  the  following  points  are  touched  upon 
with  each  individual  studied  : size,  form,  wings,  feet,  tail,  color, 

haunt,  habits,  time  and  manner  of  migration,  song  and  call  notes, 
the  nesting  season,  the  nest,  eggs  and  young. 

Iyist  of  Birds  usually  studied  : 


Downy  Woodpecker 
Hairy  Woodpecker 
Red-headed  Woodpecker 
Flicker 
Sapsucker 

White-breasted  Nuthatch 

Red-breasted  Nuthatch 

Amreican  Crow 

Blue  Jay 

Song  Sparrow 

English  Sparrow 

American  Goldfinch 

Cedar  Waxwing 

Chickadee 

Bluebird 

Bobwhite 

Junco 

Northern  Shrike 
Brown  Creeper 
Golden-crowned  Kinglet 
Ruby-crowned  Kinglet 
Purple  Grackle 
Fox  Sparrow 
Warblers 
Hermit  Thrush 
Sandpiper 
Killdeer 
Mourning  Dove 
Screech  Owl 
Yellow-billed  Cuckoo 


Black-billed  Cuckoo 
Belted  Kingfisher 
Whip-poor-will 
Chimney  Swift 

Ruby-throated  Humming-bird 
Kingbird 

Crested  Flycatcher 
Phoebe 

Beast  Flycatcher 
Wood  Pewee 
Baltimore  Oriole 
Red-winged  Blackbird 
Bobolink 
Meadowlark 
Cowbird 
Vesper  Sparrow 
Chipping  Sparrow 
Rose-breasted  Grosbeak 
Towhee 
Indigo  Bunting 
Scarlet  Tanager 
Barn  Swallow 
Bank  Swallow 
Red  Starling 
Yellow-breasted  Chat 
Catbird 

Brown  Thrasher 
House  Wren 
Wood  Thrush 
Robin 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Bird  Life 

Teachers’  Manual  of  Bird  Life  and  Portfolio  of 
A Year  With  Birds 


Chapman 

Colored  Plates.  Chapman 
Flagg 
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True  Bird  Stories  From  My  Notebook  Miller 

Bird  Life  Stories Meed 

Birds  Through  an  Opera-glass. .Merriam 

Birds  and  Bees Burroughs 

Bird  Neighbors Blanchan 

Birds  of  Michigan Cook 

Stories  From  Birdland Chase 

Field  Ornithology Cones 

Tales  of  the  Birds , . Fowler 

Our  Common  Birds Grant 

Birds  of  Village  and  Field Merriam 

Bird  Ways Miller 

Little  Brothers  of  the  Air Miller 


EIGHTH  GRADE 

The  basal  idea  of  the  physiology  in  the  eighth  grade  is  that  of 
hygiene.  In  order  to  study  this  phase  of  the  subject  intelligently 
an  elementary  knowledge  of  anatomy  is  necessary.  Much  of  the 
work  has  already  been  taken  up  in  the  lower  grades,  but  the  scope 
of  the  work  is  enlarged  here,  the  nervous  system  is  studied  for  the 
first  time  and  the  child  has  a text  in  his  own  hands. 

Review  the  digestive  organs  and  their  work  with  especial  refer- 
ence to  the  digestive  processes  as  carried  on  in  the  mouth,  oesopha- 
gus, stomach  and  intestines.  Give  attention  to  the  study  of  foods 
and  the  preparation  of  the  same  with  reference  to  the  digestive 
processes. 

Review  circulation,  giving  especial  attention  to  the  study  of 
the  blood,  the  various  blood  vessels,  and  the  control  of  the  blood 
flow. 

Review  respiration,  taking  up  for  special  study  the  air  pass- 
ages and  lungs.  Study  breathing  in  relation  to  blood,  exercise  and 
voice.  Take  up  the  study  of  ventilation  and  its  importance  in  the 
hygiene  of  the  respiratory  organs. 

Study  the  framework  and  motion  of  the  body,  taking  up  un- 
der this  head  for  special  study  the  skeleton,  bones,  cartilages,  joints 
and  muscles.  Give  attention  to  the  organs  of  elimination,  empha- 
sizing here  the  general  subject  of  hygiene.  In  this  connection 
study  the  skin,  together  with  its  structure,  function  and  care. 
Also  take  up  the  kidneys  with  reference  to  structure  and  function. 

The  nervous  system  is  here  taken  up  for  the  first  time  in  a sys- 
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tematic  way.  Especial  attention  is  given  to  the  structure  and  func- 
tion of  the  brain,  spinal  cord  and  nerves.  Study  the  special  senses 
of  sight,  sound,  taste,  smell.  Teach  in  this  connection  the  im- 
portance of  correct  mental  habits. 

Emphasize  throughout  the  entire  study  of  physiology  in  this 
grade  the  necessity  and  ways  of  preserving  health.  Give  attention 
to  alcohol  and  other  narcotics  as  a menace  to  health,  studying  the 
effect  on  the  different  organs  of  the  body.  Review  the  work  done 
by  the  different  organs  of  the  body  and  show  how  stimulants  pro- 
duce a bad  effect.  In  this  connection  take  up  the  general  aids  in 
preserving  health,  discussing  each  in  its  relation  to  the  school  and 
community.  Among  other  things  take  up  for  consideration  boards 
of  health,  pure  water  and  food,  fresh  air,  good  sewerage,  protec- 
tion from  disease,  and  the  war  now  being  waged  on  tuberculosis. 

Emphasis  should  also  be  placed  upon  temporary  treatment  in 
case  of  emergencies  as  : drowning,  burns,  foreign  bodies  in  the 

eye,  freezing,  poisoning,  dislocations,  cuts,  wounds,  bites  and  stings. 
The  work  is  illustrated  by  anatomical  charts,  drawings  on  the  board 
and  by  simple  experiments.  The  microscope  is  used  to  show  blood 
corpuscles,  bacteria,  pores  of  skin,  etc.  The  heart,  lungs,  kidneys, 
etc. , are  further  illustrated  by  fresh  specimens  obtained  from  ani- 
mals. 

Text : Elementary  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  Conn. 


SENSE  TRAINING  AND  ARITH- 
METIC 

Sense  training  is  included  under  the  outlines  of  arithmetic 
simply  as  a matter  of  classification  but  has  no  closer  relation  with 
elementary  mathematics  than  with  several  of  the  other  branches. 
It  is  now  quite  generally  conceded  that  special  training  of  the  sens- 
es should  have  a regularly  assigned  place  in  the  program  of  the 
elementary  grades.  The  work  should  partake  somewhat  of  the 
nature  of  play  and  games  and  be  carried  on  at  times  when  it  is  de- 
sirable to  break  away  from  the  more  formal  and  exacting  exercises 
of  the  daily  program. 

Formal  arithmetic  finds  no  place  in  the  work  of  the  first  two 
grades  on  account  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no  need  for  it,  that  the 
same  ground  which  was  formerly  gone  over  in  these  years  can  be 
covered  in  much  shorter  time  later,  that  the  amount  of  formal  work 
at  the  ages  of  six  and  seven  should  be  lessened,  and  that  in  many 
cases  actual  harm  is  done  the  child  by  bringing  about  a state  of 
‘‘arrested  development.”  All  number  work  should  be  made  inci- 
dental to  the  other  subjects  in  these  grades  and  be  introduced  only 
when  occasion  demands  it. 

Training  in  elementary  mathematics  should  first  of  all  empha- 
size accuracy  and  them  aim  for  a reasonable  degree  of  rapidity.  The 
language  should  receive  careful  attention,  and  clear,  concise,  and 
direct  statements  should  be  insisted  upon. 

Original  work  should  be  a feature  of  grade  arithmetic  so  that 
the  children  may  have  the  opportunity  to  make  problems  from  act- 
ual measurements  and  transactions.  Blank  forms  employed  in  prac- 
tical business  should  be  handled  and  used  by  the  pupils.  Avoid 
long,  complicated  problems  and  seek  expertness  with  small  num- 
bers, such  as  come  within  the  experience  of  the  children. 

Much  actual  teaching  should  characterize  the  recitation  period. 
Too  much  working  of  examples  at  the  board,  or  on  paper  at  the 
seats  leads  to  mechanical  and  minimizes  real  thought  work.  As  a 
rule  a large  percentage  of  the  recitation  period  should  be  given  to 
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oral  work.  A large  number  of  problems  solved  in  this  way  de- 
velop much  more  power  and  expertness  on  the  part  of  the  pupil 
than  the  solution  of  a smaller  number  by  the  use  of  the  pencil  or 
crayon.  In  blackboard  work  clear  written  statements  preceding  the 
solution  of  the  problems  should  be  emphasized  in  the  grammar 
grades.  This  should  not  be  taken  to  imply,  however,  that  the  com- 
putation should  be  performed  in  each  step  of  the  analysis.  Partic- 
ularly in  the  upper  grades,  the  work  of  each  step  should  merely  be 
indicated  and  the  pupil  should  be  encouraged  to  write  out  a state- 
ment of  all  the  work  to  be  done  before  any  of  the  computation  is 
performed.  The  work  of  computation  should  then  be  shortened,  if 
possible,  by  use  of  cancellation,  or  by  the  use  of  any  relation  that 
may  exist  among  the  numbers  involved.  Pupils  ought,  too,  to  be 
led  to  see  that  where  a division  and  a multiplication  are  to  be  per- 
formed upon  a number,  the  error  in  taking  an  approximation  in  the 
quotient  is  multiplied  by  the  multiplier  and,  hence,  may  very  ma- 
terially affect  the  result.  In  a case  of  this  kind  it  is  usually  much 
better  to  perform  the  multiplication  first,  and  then  the  division. 

Construction  -work  in  geometry  and  the  simple  equation  in 
algebra  should  constitute  a part  of  the  exercises  in  the  higher 
grades. 

Employ  the  greater  part  of  the  time  below  the  seventh  grade 
in  the  actual  solution  of  problems  instead  of  devoting  efforts  to 
stilted  analysis  and  explanations.  Do  not  be  afraid  to  drill  con- 
stantly upon  the  four  fundamental  operations  and  processes  already 
studied  as  such  work  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  accomplishment 
of  the  aims  in  mathematics. 

FIRST  GRADE 

The  senses  of  sight,  hearing,  touch,  smell  and  motor  control 
are  considered  in  the  following  outline. 

Taste  receives  almost  no  attention  in  the  schoolroom. 

Tests  are  given  in  the  form  of  plays  or  games. 

The  number  of  objects  used  in  a test  is  governed  by  the  ability 
of  the  children. 

Care  is  taken  not  to  fatigue  the  sense  tested  and  for  sanitary 
reasons  children  are  never  blindfolded. 
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Sense  of  Sight : 

All  kinds  of  tests  in  accuracy  and  rapidity  of  sight  are  given. 
Those  include  cutting,  drawing  and  making  of  objects  as  well  as 
work  emphasizing  position,  number  and  arrangement. 

The  materials  used  in  the  above  are  varied,  including  leaves, 
flowers,  nuts,  seeds,  vegetables,  blocks,  sticks,  rings,  pictures,  toys, 
tools,  coins,  etc. 

The  following  example  for  the  training  of  sight  is  illustrative. 
A group  of  objects  is  covered  with  a cloth  or  placed  behind  a screen. 
When  the  class  is  ready  for  the  test,  the  objects  are  exposed  for  a 
few  seconds  thus  giving  the  children  an  opportunity  to  note  ar- 
rangement, number,  etc.  When  the  screen  is  replaced,  questions 
similar  to  the  following  are  asked.  What  did  you  see?  Name 
objects  from  right  to  left.  Left  to  right.  Draw  what  j^ou  saw. 
Name  objects  in  order  of  size.  What  is  at  the  left  of  the  ball?  etc. 

If  the  arrangement  of  objects  be  changed  children  are  re- 
quested to  place  them  in  original  position. 

Sense  of  Hearing : 

Recognizing  voices. 

Identifying  sounds  made  by  metals,  glass,  wood  and  paper 
when  struck,  and  by  instruments  and  toys;  songs  of  com- 
mon birds;  voices  and  calls  of  animals. 

Locating  sounds  with  reference  to  direction  and  distance. 
Testing  dishes  (cracked  and  perfect). 

Sense  of  Touch  : « 

Identifying  vegetables,  nuts,  fruits,  flowers,  coins,  cloth, 
(silk,  wool  and  cotton)  and  in  fact  all  kinds  of  objects. 
Qualities  emphasized  are  hardness  and  softness,  smooth- 
ness and  roughness,  lightness  and  heaviness. 

Sense  of  Smell : 

Identifying  flowers,  fruits  and  vegetables  by  their  odor. 
Motor  Control: 

Delicacy  of  touch,  poise,  skill,  strength  and  quickness  are  em- 
phasized. 

Suggestive  games  for  this  purpose  are  block  building  (delicate 
pyramids) ; all  kinds  of  ball  and  bean  bag  games,  ninepins,  quoits, 
archery,  bridge-board,  spin  the  platter,  hop-scotch,  ring-toss,  and 
all  kinds  of  races. 
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SECOND  GRADE 

Sense  of  Sight : 

Find  solids — cubes,  spheres,  cylinders,  etc. 

Find  something  in  room  like  cube,  sphere,  etc. 

Name  things  outside  of  room  which  resemble  cube,  sphere,  etc. 

Observe  order  of  objects  placed  in  a row;  the  child  is  blind- 
folded and  the  order  is  changed;  the  child  returns  objects  to  first 
position.  Increase  the  number  of  objects  as  the  children  increase 
in  ability  to  observe  and  remember.  Flowers,  seeds,  leaves,  vege- 
tables, twigs,  card-board  squares  or  circles  of  the  six  primary  colors 
may  be  used. 

Quick  imaging  of  numbers,  words,  phrases  and  sentences  is  in- 
valuable in  connection  with  reading  and  spelling. 

Exercises  in  estimating  with  the  eye  distances,  lengths  and 
measurements,  should  be  given  frequently. 

Sense  of  Hearing : 

Eearn  to  recognize  the  speaking  voice  and  singing  voice,  foot- 
steps and  direction  of  sounds. 

Objects,  such  as  wood,  glass,  paper,  metal  may  be  dropped  on 
floor  or  struck  with  a pointer.  Child  tell  object,  and  number  of 
times  struck. 

Locate  sounds,  such  as  ticking  of  clock  or  watch,  ringing 
of  bell,  voice  of  child,  etc. 

Sense  of  Touch  : 

Child  may  handle  objects  and  describe  them  as  to  whether  they 
are  hard  or  soft,  rough  or  smooth,  round  or  square,  warm  or  cold, 
etc.  Blocks,  twigs,  leaves,  fruits,  vegetables  or  flowers  may  be 
used. 

To  recognize  shape,  give  the  child  a sphere  and  cube  to  handle. 
Then  blindfold  him  and  give  him  one  of  the  two  to  name  from  touch 
alone. 

To  recognize  material,  have  child  handle  pieces  of  silk,  wool, 
cotton,  velvet  or  satin;  then  with  eyes  closed  have  him  recognize  the 
material  and  name  each  piece  given  him. 

Have  the  child  close  his  eyes  and  recognize  other  children  by 
passing  the  hands  over  hair  and  clothing. 

To  recognize  presence  or  absence  of  heat,  have  the  child  close 
his  eyes,  hold  a lighted  candle  near  his  face,  then  take  it  away.  He 
will  tell  when  near  and  when  far  away. 
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Sense  of  Smell : 

By  frequent  tests  the  children  can  become  quite  proficient  in 
detecting  fluids,  flowers,  vegetables  and  fruits. 

Sense  of  Taste  : 

The  same  objects  and  similar  tests,  as  in  the  development  of 
the  sense  of  smell,  may  be  used. 

All  tests,  except  those  made  to  develop  the  sense  of  sight, 
should  be  made  with  the  eyes  closed  after  the  child  has  become 
familiar  with  the  objects. 

When  possible  and  advisable,  numbers  are  used  to  express 
series  of  sounds,  number  of  objects,  etc.  Simple  combinations  are 
used  in  connection  with  games,  children  discovering  results. 

Tables  in  common  use  : 

For  developing  the  power  to  reason  and  form  judgments  the 
following  tables  are  developed  by  the  use  of  the  measures.  The 
actual  work  is  done  by  the  children,  and  by  their  discoveries 
make  their  own  tables. 

Linear  Measure. 

12  inches  make  1 foot 
6 inches  make  % foot 
3 feet  make  1 yard 
6 feet  make  2 yards 

Children  estimate  distances  and  lengths  in  the  schoolroom  and 
then  measure  and  discover  the  truth.  Estimate  height  of  class- 
mates, chairs,  desks,  doors,  etc.,  and  length  of  curtains,  piano 
spread,  etc. 

Liquid  Measure. 

2 pints  make  1 quart 
4 pints  make  2 quarts 
6 pints  make  3 quarts 
8 pints  make  4 quarts 
4 quarts  make  1 gallon 
8 quarts  make  2 gallons 
2 quarts  make  yz  gallon 

When  gathering  sugar-water  from  maple  trees  in  the  spring 
the  children  do  all  the  measuring  and  combining,  discovering  the 
number  of  gallons,  quarts  and  pints  gathered. 
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Dry  Measure. 

8 quarts  make  1 peck 
4 quarts  make  y2  peck 
4 pecks  make  1 bushel 
2 pecks  make  yz  bushel 
8 pecks  make  2 bushels 
12  pecks  make  3 bushels 

The  above  is  developed  in  the  fall  when  gathering  nuts. / 

Table  of  Money. 

One  cent — appearance  and  value 
Five  cents  (nickel)  appearance  and  value 
Ten  cents  (dime)  appearance  and  value 
Compare  cent  with  nickel 
Compare  nickel  with  dime. 

Children  will  discover  and  make  tables  : 

In  1 nickel  are  5 cents 
In  1 dime  are  2 nickels 
In  15  cents  are  3 nickels 
In  20  cents  are  4 nickels 
In  25  cents  are  5 nickels 
25  cents  equal  a quarter  of  a dollar 
50  cents  equal  a half  dollar 
75  cents  equal  three-quarters  of  a dollar 
1 00  cents  equal  one  dollar 

4 twenty-five  cent  pieces,  or  quarters,  equal  one  dollar. 

Table  of  Weights. 

16  ounces  equal  1 pound 
8 ounces  equal  y2  pound 
4 ounces  equal  Y pound. 

Table  of  Time. 

This  table  is  preceded  by  the  development  of  the  Roman  num- 
erals to  XX.  A toy  clock  face  is  used  and  children  discover  and 
make  the  following  table  : 

60  minutes  make  1 hour 
30  minutes  make  y2  hour 
15  minutes  make  % hour 
24  hours  make  1 day 
12  hours  make  y2  day 
7 days  make  1 week 
4 weeks  make  1 month 
12  months  make  1 year 
6 months  make  y2  year 
24  months  make  2 years. 
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Simple  problems  are  given  in  connection  with  each  discovery 
involving  only  one  process  of  reasoning  and  pertaining  to  the  child’s 
life  and  experience. 

THIRD  GRADE 

All  work  should  be  based  on  actual  measurements  and  concrete 
development  so  that  figures  will  have  content. 

Teach  and  drill  upon  the  forty-five  combinations  in  addition 
and  subtraction.  These  should  not  be  taught  in  order. 

Equation  is  used  here.  For  example,  5 + 3 = ? 8 — ? = 3, 

etc. 

Teach  rapid  addition  of  columns  of  units. 

Teach  addition  of  units,  tens  and  hundreds  where  the  sum  of 
any  column  does  not  exceed  nine. 

Teach  subtraction  of  units,  tens  and  hundreds  where  each  fig- 
ure in  the  minuend  is  greater  than  the  corresponding  figure  in  the 
subtrahend. 

Teach  meaning  of  signs  plus,  minus,  times,  divide,  equals. 

Teach  notation  and  numeration  as  far  as  the  fifth  order. 

Teach  Roman  numerals  as  far  as  500. 

Teach  multiplication  and  division  facts  up  to  and  including  the 
table  of  10’s. 

Teach  written  addition,  including  carrying. 

Teach  written  subtraction,  including  cases  where  figures  in 
minuend  are  smaller  than  the  corresponding  figures  in  subtrahend. 
Method  : 

345  = 300  + 40  + 5 = 200  + 130  + 15 

— 156  = .100  + 50  + 6 = 100  + 50  + 6 

189  = 100  + 80  +9 

Teach  written  multiplication,  including  carrying,  when  multi- 
plier consists  of  one  figure  only. 

Teach  short  division,  including  carrying,  when  divisor  consists 
of  one  figure  only. 

Review  tables  of  liquid  measure,  dry  measure,  linear  measure, 
weight,  time  and  U.  S.  money  as  far  as  they  come  within  experi- 
ence of  children, 

Teach  fractions  y2,  Va,  14,  % and  Ho- 

In  mechanical  drills  work  for  speed  and  accuracy. 
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In  problem  work  seek  material  (1)  in  the  children’s  games; 
(2)  in  their  ways  of  earning  money;  (3)  in  errands  they  do  for  the 
home,  etc. 

Texts : 

f 

Book  I South  worth-Stone 

Primary  Arithmetic Smith 

Primary  Arithmetic Young  and  Jackson 

FOURTH  GRADE 


C Class  : 

Read  and  write  numbers  to  10,000. 

Roman  numerals  to  C. 

Multiplication  tables  through  the  12’ s. 

Multiplication  by  one  figure. 

Division,  divisor  not  to  exceed  12.  Much  emphasis  should 
be  placed  on  the  approximation  of  the  quotient.  (See 
S.  S.  Bk.  I,  pp.  59,  66,  83.) 

Simple  fractions  as,  y2,  y4,  y8,  y12,  etc. 

Simple  tables  of  measure. 

B Class  : 

Read  and  write  numbers  to  1,000,000. 

Teach  Roman  numerals  to  M. 

Teach  multiplication  by  two  or  more  figures. 

Teach  division  by  20,  30,  40,  etc. 

Simple  fractions  continued. 

Simple  tables  of  measure  continued. 

A Class  : 

Teach  long  division,  divisor  not  to  exceed  two  figures. 

Added  drill  on  approximation  of  quotients. 

Teach  addition  and  subtraction  of  easy  mixed  numbers. 
Tables  of  measure  continued. 

Teach  fractional  parts  of  exact  dividends  within  limits  of 
table.  For  example,  124  X 6%. 

Texts  : 

Bo°h  I South  worth-Stone 

Primary  Ari  thme  tic S m ith 

Primary  Arithmetic Young  and  Jackson 
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FIFTH  GRADE 


PRESIDENT'S  OFFICE. 

C Class  : 

Thorough  drill  in  four  fundamental  operations,  emphasizing 
checking,  abridgement  of  work,  estimation  of  answers,  and  use  of 
the  equation. 

Checking: 

584  388 

—196  Check  +196 

388  584 

Abridgment : 

30 

1600  ) 48000 
48 


Estimation  : 

Eleven  acres  of  land  cost  $1485.  One  would  cost  less  than 
$148.  Children  think  of  11  as  being  about  10. 

Equation  : $25  = 5 X ? $25  = ? X $5. 

Division  of  U.  S.  money. 

One  step  reduction  of  denominate  numbers. 

Finding  of  G.  C.  D.  and  E.  C.  M.  by  inspection. 


B Class  : 

Reduction  of  fractions. 

Addition  of  fractions. 

Subtraction  of  fractions. 

Multiplication  of  fractions. 

A Class: 

Division  of  fractions  : 

Method  : % -s-  % = %,  -r-  %9  = % =2  f3. 

Fractional  or  ratio  method  of  solving  problems. 

Aliquot  parts  of  a dollar. 

Much  of  the  work  is  oral  and  only  common  sense  fractions  are 
used. 

Operations  involving  fractions  are  also  checked  and  the  an- 
swers estimated. 


Texts : 

Book  II South  worth-Stone 

Interna  ediate  Arithmetic Smith 

Intermediate  Arithmetic Young  and  Jackson 
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SIXTH  GRADE 

C Class : 

Review  of  fractions  : 

Drills  in  relations  or  comparisons  until  child  sees  relations 
easily  and  uses  the  fractional  method  in  the  solution  of 
problems. 

Denominate  numbers: 

Review  work  of  former  grades  and  see  that  child  has  a 
definite  image  of  the  common  units  of  measure  and  can 
use  them  in  the  solution  of  practical  problems.  Much 
drill  in  one  step  reductions. 

Measurements: 

Line,  square  and  cubic  measure,  with  applications;  areas 
of  rectangles  and  triangles;  volumes  of  rectangular 
solids. 

B Class: 

Decimals : 

Treat  decimals  as  extension  of  fractions.  Should  be  studi- 
ed until  fully  understood. 

Decimal  equivalents  of  business  fractions  committed. 

Application  to  business,  bills  and  accounts. 

Application  of  measurements  to  actual  building  and  fur- 
nishing problems. 

A Class : 

Simple  percentage  treated  as  a mere  business  application 
of  hundredths,  already  learned  in  decimal  work. 

Per  cent  equivalents  of  business  fractions  committed. 

Simple  profit  and  loss. 

Direct  case  in  commission. 

Simple  interest  for  year  only. 

The  subject  is  not  divided  into  “cases.”  In  the  solution  of 
problems,  but  three  elements  are  involved,  any  two  of  which  being 
given  the  third  can  be  found. 

For  example : 
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What  is  6%  of  350  ? 

6%  of  350  = .06  of  350  = 21. 

21  is  what  per  cent  of  350  ? 

x%  of  350  = 21.  Then  x = 2i/350  = 3/50  = .06 

= 6%. 

21  is  6 % of  what  number? 

6%  of  x = 21.  Then  x = 2i/06  = 350. 
Miscellaneous  reviews  and  problems  including  all  previous 
work. 

Texts  : 

Book  II South  worth -Stone 

Intermediate  Arithmetic Smith 

Intermediate  Arithmetic Young  and  Jackson 

SEVENTH  GRADE 

C Class  : 

Percentage,  per  cent  equivalents  of  the  business  fractions 
as  in  preceding  grades,  fractional  per  cents. 

Profit  and  loss. 

Commercial  discount. 

Commission,  selling  and  buying  through  an  agent. 

Simple  interest. 

Type  problem  : 

What  is  interest  on  $250  for  45  days  at  6 % ? 

Method  : Int.  = $250  x %oo  x 4%6o  = $1.87#. 

The  writing  of  the  equation  before  beginning  the  solution 
is  emphasized. 

Writing  of  promissory  notes,  indorsements,  partial  payment 
of  promissory  notes.  (Just  simple  problems  given.) 

B Class  : 

Review  work  of  C Class. 

Business  institutions,  functions  of  banks,  savings  banks, 
national  banks,  and  other  corporations  briefly  explained; 
depositing  in  banks,  promissory  notes  payable  at  bank, 
borrowing  from  a bank. 

Study  of  business  papers  as  checks,  etc. 

Ways  of  sending  money  as  post-office  orders,  express 
money  orders,  drafts  and  telegraphic  transfers. 
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Business  operations  ; the  pupils  are  considered  as  actually 
going  into  business  for  themselves  ; price  lists  are  ex- 
amined ; goods  ordered  by  letter  ; receipts  for  same  made 
out;  bills  made  out  and  receipted. 

Business  records,  such  as  cash  accounts  of  imaginary  ex- 
penditures and  receipts  recorded ; accounts  balanced, 
etc.;  taxes,  fire  insurance. 

Ratio,  simple  proportion. 

A Class  : 

Review  latter  part  of  B Class  work. 

Measurements  : 

Tables  of  linear  and  square  measure. 

Area  of  surfaces;  square,  rectangle,  triangle,  parallelo- 
gram, trapezoid. 

Carpeting,  papering,  plastering,  flooring — brick,  cement, 
board  roofing,  slate,  shingle. 

L,and  areas,  fencing,  sidewalks — brick,  cement — area  of 
surface  of  cubes  and  boxes. 

Cubic  table  of  wood  measure. 

Amount  of  wood  estimated  in  cords. 

Excavations,  cellars,  etc. 

Involution. 

Square  root. 

Application  of  square  root. 

Texts  : 

Book  III Southworth -Stone 

Grammar  Arithmetic Smith 

Book  III Young  and  Jackson 

Grammar  Arithmetic Walsh 


EIGHTH  GRADE 

C Class  : 

A review  of  the  principles  of  percentage  and  a study  of  their 
application  to  business  transactions  and  commercial  life. 

Review  principles  of  percentage. 

Profit  and  loss. 

Commercial  discount. 

Commission. 
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Insurance. 

Taxes. 

Government  revenues,  customs  and  duties. 

Reviews  and  test  on  above. 

Interest. 

Promissory  notes  and  partial  payments. 

Bank  discount. 

Stocks  and  bonds. 

B Class  : 

A study  of  graphic  representation,  lines,  angles,  surfaces. 

The  value  of  manufactures  produced  in  the  United  States, 
Germany,  France  and  Great  Britain  in  1860  were  $1,- 
907,000,000,  $1,995,000,000,  $2,092,000,000,  $2,808,. 
000,000  respectively,  and  in  1894  they  were  $9,498,- 
000,000,  $3,357,000,000,  $4,263,000,000,  respectively. 
These  facts  may  be  represented  graphically  as  follows  : 


I860  MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS 

United  States 1907 

Germany  - 1995 

France  — __ — 2092 

Great  Britain  _____ 2808 

1894 

U.  S._ 9498 

Germany _______ 3357 

France _______ 2900 

Great  Britain ~ . 4263 


These  measurements,  drawn  accurately  to  a scale,  show  at  a 
glance  the  comparative  growth  in  manufactures  produced  in  the 
different  countries  from  1860  to  1894. 

Tines  and  angles — relations,  constructions,  measurements. 
Powers  and  roots. 

Plane  surfaces  defined  and  classified. 

Quadrilaterals  defined  and  classified. 

Discuss  terms  used  and  show  that  the  sum  of  the 
angles  of  any  quadrilateral  equals  360  degrees  or 
four  right  angles. 

Parallelograms  defined  and  classified.  Show  that  the  diagonal 
of  a parallelogram  bisects  the  parallelogram  and  that  the  op- 
posite angles  of  the  parallelogram  are  equal. 
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Rectangle  and  square — construction,  area  and  application  to 
land  areas,  plastering,  painting,  cementing,  tiling,  fencing, 
roofing,  carpeting,  papering. 

Triangles  : 

Classified  and  defined. 

Terms  used. 

Construction  of  different  kinds  by  various  methods : 
Given  angles,  sides,  angles  and  included  side,  sides  and 
included  angles,  etc. 

Discover  by  experiment  : 

The  shortest  side  is  opposite  the  smallest  angle  and  con- 
versely. 

The  altitude  of  an  isosceles  triangle  bisects  the  base. 

The  perpendicular  from  any  vertex  of  an  equilateral  tri- 
angle to  opposite  side  besects  it. 

The  sum  of  all  the  angles  of  a triangle  equals  two  right 
angles.  Find  the  third  angle  when  two  others  are  given. 
The  base  angles  of  an  isosceles  triangle  are  equal  and  the 
equal  angles  are  opposite  the  equal  sides. 

Every  equilateral  triangle  is  equiangular. 

Special  study  of  right  triangles : hypotenuse  square  equals 

base  square  plus  perpendicular  square;  also 

B = Y H2  — P2  P = V H2  — B2 

Area  of  triangles. 

Rhomboid,  rhombus,  trapezoid,  trapezium.  Construction  and 
area. 

How  find  center  of  circle  passing  through  three  points  ? 

How  find  center  of  circle  of  which  an  arc  is  given  ? 

Hexagon,  octagon,  and  other  polygons.  Construction  and 
area. 

Circles  : ratio  of  diameter  and  circumference,  area. 

Area  of  sectors  and  segments. 

Area  of  inscribed  and  circumscribed  polygons  with  area  of  circle. 
A Class  : 

A study  of  the  solids  : construction,  area,  volume. 

Review  plane  surfaces — polygons. 

Solids  classified. 

Prisms  defined,  classified,  constructed. 
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Square  and  rectangular  prisms —area  and  volume. 

Capacity  of  bins  and  tanks. 

Board  and  timber  measure,  wood,  stone,  brick. 

Volume  and  two  dimensions  given  to  find  others. 
Triangular,  hexagonal,  octagonal  or  any  prism — area  and 
volume. 

Review  circle. 

Cylinder:  construction,  area,  volume. 

Review  general  application  of  any  principles  already  given. 
Pyramids  : definition,  construction,  area,  volume. 

Cone  : definition,  construction,  area,  volume. 

Frustums  : definition,  construction,  area. 

Truncated  solids  : definition,  construction,  area  and  vol- 

ume of  truncated  prisms. 

Other- regular  polyhedrons  : octahedron,  icosahedron,  etc. 
Spheres  : area  and  volume. 

Similar  planes  and  solids. 

Texts  : 

Arithmetic,  Book  III Southworth-Stone 

Advanced  Arithmetic ' Smith 

Arithmetic  by  Grades Prince 

Book  III Walsh 


References  : 

Mechanical  Drawing Faunce 

Observational  Geometry Campbell 

Concrete  Geometry Hornbrook 


HISTORY 

The  course  follows  the  natural  development  of  social  life.  It 
takes  up  in  the  first  phase  the  consideration  of  a small  social  group, 
as  the  family,  in  which  the  industrial  forces  are  especially  active. 
In  the  second  phase  the  group  becomes  more  complex  and  the  activi- 
ties more  varied.  In  the  third  phase  the  group  studied  is  the  politi- 
cal state  with  its  five  fold  activities.  In  working  out  the  course, 
details  can  be  varied  or  omitted,  but  the  order  of  presentation  must 
remain  the  natural  order  of  development. 

The  work  of  the  first  four  years  is  characterized  by  the  same 
thought, — consciousness  of  group  life,  reached  by  the  use  of  his- 
torical forms,  either  actually  or  in  counterpart,  already  familiar  from 
daily  use.  It  deals  with  the  sense  phase  and  the  closely  related  rep- 
resentative phase  of  history.  The  first  and  second  years  use  the 
same  historical  group, — the  family.  In  the  third  year  a new  group, 
which  serves  as  the  basis  of  two  years’  work  is  introduced, — the 
community. 

FIRST  GRADE 

The  work  of  this  grade  aims  to  show  the  group  as  composed 
of  individuals,  each  in  relation  to  the  whole  and  subject  to  social 
control.  Individual  activity  appears  in  the  group. 

Material. 

Everything  in  the  family-school  which  makes  up  the  child’s 
social  experience,  as  games. 

All  material  which  may  be  interpreted  to  show  social  life,  as 
food  or  occupation. 

Typical  historical  families;  Hebrew,  Aryan,  Eater  Greek, 
Mediaeval. 

Historical  persons  in  the  family. 

Summarized  in  a review  of  present  time. 

Bibliography. 


The  Hebrew  Family  : 

Bible  Dictionary  (house  utensils) Smith 

Iyast  Days  of  Jerusalem  (weapons) Church 
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Social  Life Edersheim 

History  of  Israel,  Vol.  III.  David Ewald 

The  Jewish  Church,  Part  II.  David ! Stanley 

Ben  Hur  (Illustrative  material) Wallace 

Manual  of  Biblical  Archaeology Keil 

Stories  of  the  Bible Foster 

Living  Age,  Yol.  XXXIY,  p,  416 Littell 

Palestine  in  the  Time  of  Christ Stapler 

Women  of  Israel Aguilar 

Lands  and  Books Thompson 

The  Greek  Family  : 

Old  Greek  Life  (Primer  series) Mahaffy 

History  of  Greece  (Illustrations) Smith 

Life  of  the  Greeks  (Houses) Guhl  and  Koner 

Ancient  City  (Religious  customs  in  family) Coulange 

Greek  Antiquities  (Homes) Gardner  and  Jevons 

Greece  (Houses  and  furniture) Felton 

Greece  (Story  of  Nations  series) Harrison 

Old  Greek  Stories Baldwin 

Classic  Stories  for  Outline  Lessons Pratt 

Tales  of  Ancient  Greece Cox 

Wonder  Book Hawthorne 

Greek  Hero  Stories Kingsley 

Myths  of  Greece Guerber 

Gods  and  Heroes Francillon 

Nature  Myths  and  Stories Cooke 

Ten  Boys,  p.  43.  Cleon Andrews 

English  Castle  Home  : 

Castle  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages .Scribner’s  May  V.  5,  pp.  3-36 

The  Man  at  Arms Scribner’s  May  V.  3,  pp.  3-19 

Sweet  William  (Illustrative  material) Bouvet 

Historic  Boys Brooks 

Men  of  Iron Pyle 

Manners,  Customs  and  Dress  During  the  Middle  Ages LaCroix 

Military  and  Religious  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages LaCroix 

Abbeys,  Castles  and  Ancient  Halls  of  England  and  Wales 

Timbs  and  Gunn 

Among  English  Hedgerows Johnson 

Warwick  Castle  and  Its  Earl *.  . Warwick 

Chivalric  Days Brooks 

History  of  Chivalry  or  Knighthood  and  Its  Times Mills 

Ten  Boys,  p.  136,  Gilbert Andrews 

In  Storyland,  p.  143 Harrison 

Companion  to  English  History  (Middle  Ages) Barnard 

The  Imperial  Island  Hunnewell 

Chivalry Cornish 
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SECOND  GRADE 

In  this  grade  we  continue  the  study  of  the  family  group  lead- 
up  to  a careful  study  of  neighborhood  life.  Roman  family  as  a 
type. 

The  family — industrial  forces  especially  active. 

Roman  family — a typical  historical  family. 

Definite  ideas  of  sharing,  authority  and  activity.  Each  day 
some  important  feature  is  brought  out  through  pictures  and  a con- 
nected story. 

Home,  exterior  and  interior. 

Individuals  in  the  home.  Authority  of  the  father.  Dress  of 
each  member  of  family  : father,  mother,  boys,  girls,  slaves  and 
clients.  Food  : how  served.  Education.  Festivities.  Games.  Christ- 
mas in  Rome  (sharing).  Above  points  are  discussed  only  so  far 


as  they  affect  the  family  life. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Myths  of  Greece  and  Rome Guerber 

The  Ancient  City Coulange  ’ 

Rome Leighton 

General  History Myers 

Story  of  Roman  Boy  (2000  years  ago) Church 

History  of  Rome Durey 

Historic  Boys Brooks 

Olden  Time Johonnet 

Fifty  Stories  Retold Baldwin 

Ten  Boys  Andrews 

History  of  Rome,  Yols.  I,  II,  III Duruy 

Lays  of  Ancient  Rome Macauley 

Life  of  the  Romans Preston 


French  castle  and  peasant  life.  Setting  of  the  story  similar  to 
that  followed  in  the  Roman  family  life.  Activities  of  castle  life. 
Life  within  the  castle.  Intellectual  life.  Education.  Morals. 
Religion. 

Social  life  : family,  authority,  significance  of  members,  lord 
and  lady,  knights  and  ladies,  squires,  pages,  servants,  employ- 
ments, customs,  amusements. 

Economic  life  : production,  distribution. 

Activities  of  peasant  life:  relation  of  lord  and  peasant,  reci- 
procity, interdependence,  protection. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY . 


General  History Barnes 

Churches  and  Castles Larned 

Arts  of  Middle  Ages.  Musical  instruments,  p.  21 5. . LaCroix 

Ivanhoe Scott 

The  XVIII  Century  France — Peasant  Life,  A Farmyard,  p.  95. . LaCroix 

Military  and  Religious  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages,  Vol.  I LaCroix 

Chivalric  Days Brooks 

Ten  Boys Andrews 

Littell’s  Living  Age,  Vols.  188-199 

Adams’  Child  Life  of  Remarkable  Women,  pp.  245-250 

Men  of  Iron Pyle 

Hereward Pyle 

Chivalry,  pp.  47-67 Cornish 

History  of  Chivalry,  Vol.  II,  pp.  168-228 Mill 

Scribner’s  Magazine,  Jan.  i889,  Vol.  V,  pp.  3-26. 


French  in  Canada.  French  in  France:  classes  of  people  living 
in  castles,  emigration  to  the  new  world,  classes  of  emigrants.  Origi- 
nal inhabitants:  seignior,  habitants.  Right  to  the  new  land  (feudal 
tenure),  building  new  homes  in  the  new  land.  Forest  instead  of 
castles,  huts  for  peasants.  Means  of  obtaining  a living;  trade  with 
Indians,  hunting,  fishing,  and  agriculture.  French  in  Michigan: 
establishment  of  forts  and  trading  posts,  means  of  travel,  settle- 
ment of  Detroit,  pioneer  life  in  Michigan. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


American  History  Stories,  Vol.  I Pratt 

Stories  of  Colonial  Days Pratt 

Stories  of  New  France Machar 

The  Old  Regime Parkman 

The  Pioneers  in  New  France Parkman 

Making  of  the  Great  West Drake 

Story  of  Tonty Catherwood 

Romance  of  Dollard Catherwood 

The  Lady  of  Fort  St.  John. Catherwood 

History  of  Michigan,  p.  344 Sheldon 

History  of  Michigan,  p.  367 Farmer 

Northwest  Under  Two  Flags,  p.  106 Moore 

Michigan  Pioneers,  Vol.  14,  pp.  665-8,  Vol.  8,  p.  266 

Stories  of  American  Life  and  Adventure Eggleston 
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THIRD  GRADE 

The  work  here  strives  for  the  significance  of  community, — 
mutuality,  opportunity,  protection.  The  “wish  of  the  many,” 
common  interest,  makes  constant  appeal  to  individual  activity.  The 
teacher  looks  partly  for  her  material  to  the  home  life,  the  play  and 
the  school  life  of  the  child. 

The  school  community  : work — sharing  in  construction  and 

other  manual  activities.  Games  and  exercise — need  of  concerted 
action  and  leadership. 

Early  Greek  community  : classes  of  people  and  their  relations, 
industries,  medium  of  exchange,  amusements,  entertainments,  ath- 
letic meetings,  festivals,  religion,  education. 

Early  Teutons  : tribal  organization,  freemen,  dependents — 

how  a young  man  became  a warrior;  mode  of  life,  dress,  landhold- 
ing, pursuits,  religion. 

Saxons  in  England  : development  of  more  classes  than  with 

Teutons;  kings,  earls  or  nobles,  (the  judges);  Thanes  or  supporters 
of  earls,  churls  or  farmers,  slaves;  semi-annual  tribal  meetings, 
religion,  ordeals,  barter,  pursuits. 

Early  life  in  Ypsilanti : founding  of  city,  lives  of  founders, 
articles  of  trade  in  post,  first  homes,  hotels,  stores;  location,  princi- 
pal business  interests, first  religious  bodies.  Relate  to  settlement  of 


Detroit.  Governmental  bonds. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Greek  : 

Old  Greek  Life Mahaffy 

History  of  Greece,  Pt.  I,  Chap.  6 Abbott 

History  of  Greece,  Yol.  II,  Chap.  II,  IV Grote 

History  of  Greece,  Pioneer  series,  Chap.  I Fyffe 

Greece,  Chap.  II Cox 

History  of  Greece,  Chap,  XIV .Holm 

Old  Greek  Stories <• Baldwin 

Myths  of  Greece Guerber 

Teutons  : 

Beginning  of  Middle  Ages Church 

Young  Folks’  History  of  Germany,  (illustrated) Younge 

Middle  Ages Duruy 

Pennsylvania,  University  of.  Translations  and  reprints  from 
original  sources. 

Siegfried Baldwin 

Norse  Stories Mabie 
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Saxons  : 

Conquest  of  Britain  by  Saxons  and  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle Haigh 

Count  of  the  Saxon  Shore Church 

Making  of  the  English  Nation Robertson 

King  Alfred  of  England Abbott 

History  of  Anglo  Saxons Turner 

Growth  of  English  Industry  and  Commerce Cunningham 

Story  of  Early  Britain,  (illustrated) Church 

Ecclesiastical  History  of  England Bede 

Beowulf 

Ten  Boys , Andrews 

Norse  Eddas 

Ypsilanti : 

Sociological  Study  of  Ypsilanti Cady 

Michigan  Pioneers. 


FOURTH  GRADE 

Viking  tales : bands  making  raids  for  plunder,  carrying  on 

war  for  conquest  of  people,  council  meetings,  voyages  of  discovery 
to  Iceland  and  to  Vineland. 

Community  life  in  France  and  England  : lord  and  vassal, 

protection  afforded  lord  and  vassal,  duties  of  lord  and  vassal,  gov- 
ernment of  community. 

Historic  communities  in  new  lands  : French  in  New  France, 

landlord  and  peasant,  French  village  life,  French  in  Detroit,  French 
in  Mississippi  valley;  English  in  Virginia,  English  in  New  England. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 

The  Story  of  Wulf Andrews 

The  Discovery  of  the  Old  Northwest Balderson 

Stories  of  Pioneer  Life Bass 

Sweet  William Bouvet 

Story  of  Tonty,  etc Catherwood 

Making  of  the  Great  West Drake 

The  Viking  Age DuChaillu 

Ivan,  the  Viking DuChaillu 

History  of  France Guizot 

Viking  Tales Hall 

Stories  of  Olden  Times Johonnot 

Pioneer  Stories McMurry 

Children’s  Stories  from  American  History Wright 

The  Northmen Wright 
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FIFTH  GRADE 

In  the  fifth  grade,  the  central  thought  is  the  self-governing 
community,  in  which  the  following  two  phases  of  social  life  are 
shown:  what  the  individuals  do  collectively  as  a state  and  what 
they  do  individually.  The  first  is  shown  in  the  study  of  the  city-state 
of  Athens  and  the  colonial  and  pioneer  communities  of  the  United 
States.  The  second  is  shown  in  the  study  of  the  lives  of  Clisthenes, 
Tliemistocles,  Pericles,  John  Smith,  Daniel  Boone,  etc.  The  condi- 
tion of  institutional  life  as  discovered  is  constantly  compared  with 
the  present. 

Material : 

Community  of  Athens  : life,  how  influenced  by  geography,  de- 
scription of  city,  home  life,  education,  festivals,  religion,  govern- 
ment, method  of  defense.  The  Graeco-Persian  war  is  studied  in 
connection  with  this.  Comparisons  are  made  between  a self-gov- 
erning state  and  a despotic  one. 

What  the  great  men  did  for  the  state,  lawgivers;  Solon,  Clis- 
thenes. Statesmen  and  soldiers;  Miltiades,  Aristides,  Themistocles, 
Pericles,  Cimon.  Philosophers  and  sculptors;  Phidias,  Socrates, 
Plato. 

Typical  colonial  communities : Virginia,  Massachusetts, 

Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky.  Reasons  for  settlement,  gov- 
ernment, activities ; home  life,  education,  social  life,  religion, 


method  of  defense. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Colonial  History  : 

Popular  History Bryant 

Old  Times  in  the  Colonies Coffin 

Home  Life  in  Colonial  Days Earle 

Child  Life  in  Colonial  Days Earle 

History  of  the  Colonies Eggleston 

Old  Virginia  and  Her  Neighbors  . Fiske 

Historical  Readers Hart 

Historical  Dress  in  America McClellan 

American  History,  Vol.  I Pratt 

America’s  Story  for  America’s  Children Pratt 

Stories  of  Colonial  Children Pratt 

Men  and  Manners  in  America  One  Hundred  Years  Ago Scudder 

Daniel  Boone Twaites 
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Grecian  History  : 

History  of  Greece,  Vols.  I,  II Abbott 

Greeks  and  Persians Cox 

Lives  of  Greek  Statesmen Cox 

Manual  of  Greek  Antiquities... Gardner 

Greece — Life  and  Manners Falke 

Classic  Myths Gay  ley 

Story  of  Greeks. Guerber 

Lives  of  Greeks  and  Romans Guhl  and  Koner 

Elementary  Greek  Education Lane 

Greek  Life  and  Thought. Mahaffy 

Old  Greek  Education Mahaffy 

Old  Greek  Life . Mahaffy 


SIXTH  GRADE 

The  Roman  state  under  the  Caesars.  Characteristics : the 

people  knew  themselves  to  be  the  state  ; they  vested  their  authority 
in  one,  the  Emperor;  they  held  their  rights  as  natural  and  inalien- 
able. Individual  life  was  not  wholly  subjected  to  the  general  order. 

Historical  ideas  in  the  Roman  state.  Reciprocity  was  larger 
than  before  as  shown  by  the  frequent  revolts  and  demands  for  an  ex- 
tended citizenship.  Authority  of  the  state  was  vested  in  the  all  im- 
portant power  of  one  emperor.  The  law  was  a written  code  both 
of  public  law  and  law  of  public  rights.  Justice  was  meted  out 
under  law.  Ownership;  public  domain,  public  buildings,  works, 
art  treasures,  mines,  roads,  acqueducts.  Conflicts,  to  realize  in- 
alienable, personal  rights  in  the  state. 

First  step  : fill  in  the  important  points  in  the  growth  of  the 
Roman  state,  republic,  in  order  to  know  the  conditions  in  Caesar’s 
time.  Specific  aim  ; to  show7  that  the  Roman  citizen  held  his  rights 
as  regards  the  family  of  which  he  was  head  and  the  property  which 
he  possessed  as  natural  and  inalienable. 

Second  step : teach  all  the  events  which  show  why  the  Romans 
took  one  man  to  rule ; how  he  made  himself  Emperor ; what  it 
meant  to  be  Emperor  ; what  Rome  was  ; what  the  people  were  that 
the  empire  was  an  attempt  at  social  order.  Specific  aim  ; to  show 
that  under  forms  of  law  the  Romans  still  held  no  personal  rights 
under  the  empire. 
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The  Roman  knew  himself  apart  from  the  state — in  it  and  also 
separate  from  it.  He  recognized  the  necessity  of  sacrifice  of  per- 
sonal rights  to  rights  of  state  but  failed  to  find  the  just  balance 
between  the  two. 

History  previous  to  Caesar.  How  the  plebs  found  their  place 
in  the  government.  Ticinius  and  the  laws.  How  the  state  helped 
the  poor.  Spurius  Cassius  and  the  laws.  How  the  laws  were 
made  and  published.  The  “Ten  Men”  and  the  tablets.  How 
Rome  gained  her  conquests  at  home : Coriolanus,  Cincinnatus, 

Camillus,  Marcus  Manlius,  Pyrrhus,  Pontus  of  the  Samnite.  Her 
great  wars  beyond  Italy.  Hannibal  and  the  Carthaginians. 
Flaminius  and  the  Greeks.  Scipio  in  Spain  and  Africa.  The  ter- 
ritory which  Rome  had  taken  before  133  B.  C.  The  Gracchi  who 
tried  to  make  Rome  better.  How  the  state  tried  to  be  a state. 

How  three  men  joined  to  get  what  they  wanted.  Caesar  went 
to  Gaul ; Crassus  went  to  Syria  ; Pompey  staid  at  home.  Caesar 
in  Rome  ; what  he  did. 

The  Roman  state — the  empire.  Real  forms,  government,  the 
emperor  vested  with  power  of  all  important  offices;  the  privy  coun- 
cil of  the  emperor,  the  senate  of  elders,  assembly  of  people,  cen- 
turies; the  army,  important  as  aid.  Augustus;  home,  way  of  living, 
friends,  household,  31  B.  C.,  14  A.  D.,  titles,  way  of  governing. 

The  city;  public  buildings,  roads,  aqueducts,  bridges,  forum, 
tombs,  columns. 

Amusements;  shows,  contests,  feasts,  processions,  story  of  the 
Gladiators,  Sparticus. 

The  great  men;  Caesar,  the  general,  his  army,  camp,  warfare, 
great  battles.  Cicero,  the  orator  ; Virgil,  the  poet ; Tivy,  the  his- 
torian ; Paul,  the  Christian  hero  ; Constantine  who  made  a new 
state  religion,  323  A.  D.,  separated  the  army  from  the  citizens, 
broke  the  empire  into  parts,  made  his  court  at  Constantinople  ; by 
these  means  he  ceased  to  be  a magistrate  of  a free  people. 

Ideal  forms  of  art,  music,  sculpture,  painting  ; architecture  as 
seen  in  great  buildings,  style  ; literature  in  the  form  of  poetry,  his- 
tory, code  of  laws ; intelligence  as  shown  in  schools,  teachers, 
science,  inventions,  discoveries ; religion,  Pantheon,  Temple  of 
Vesta. 
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The  greatest  things  which  Rome  did  for  the  world  were  to  show 
how  to  live  under  law,  how  to  effect  organization  and  how  to  write 
out  a system  of  laws,  Code  Justinian. 

Material  for  teaching  the  Roman  state. 

Rome  a republic  : 

History  of  Rome Leighton 

History  of  Rome,  Primer  series Creighton 

Early  Rome,  Legends Ihne 

Myths  of  Rome Guerber 

Rome  an  empire  : 

The  Story  of  the  Romans Guerber 

Gallus Becker 

Roman  Triumvirates Merivale 

Carthage  and  Carthaginians Smith 

Art  Hand-Books Scribner 

For  Boys  and  Girls  Plutarch 

Fall  of  Rome Sheppard 

Ben  Hur Wallace 

Last  Days  of  Pompeii Bulwer-Lytton 

Fifty  Topics  in  Roman  Antiquities Kelsey 

Ancient  City Coulanges 

Augustus  : 

Early  Empire Capes 

History  of  Empire Merivale 

History  of  Rome Duruy 

Pictures  from  Roman  Life Church 

Old  Roman  Roads Lord 

Atlas  of  Antiquities Schreiber 

History  of  Rome Mommsen 

History  of  Rome Ihne 

The  Church  of  Christ  under  the  empire.  Began  with  the 
Christian  story,  helped  on  by  Paul  the  preacher  in  Macedon,  Greece 
and  Rome.  In  four  hundred  years  many  had  been  persecuted  for 
it ; believed  in  it ; built  houses  for  it,  monasteries.  Constantine 
adopted  it  for  the  state  church.  The  preachers  who  lived  in  con- 
vents; St.  Patrick,  St.  Jerome,  Eeo  the  Great,  story  of  Attila,  the 
Hun.  Gregory  the  Great,  and  the  preachers;  St.  Augustine,  St. 
Cuthburt,  St.  Boniface. 

Material. 

Letters  to  the  Churches Paul 

Church  History Fisher 

Latin  Christianity Millman 

Stories  of  the  Olden  Time Johonnot 
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The  Church  of  Mohammed  ; his  story  and  his  work  ; how  he 
made  a great  church  state;  Haroun-al-Raschid  and  the  great  capi- 
tals, Cordova  and  Bagdad;  art  and  learning;  their  bible,  the  Koran. 
The  conquests  of  other  countries,  Spain  and  Jerusalem. 


Material  for  teaching  the  Church  of  Mohammed  : 

Selections 

Mediaeval  History *.... 

Arabian  Nights  Entertainment 

Haroun-al-Rashcid 

Alhambra 

Saraceus 

Heroes  and  Hero  Worship 

Decline  and  Fall  of  Rome 

Life  of  Mohammed 

Life  of  Mohammed. 

Great  Leaders 

Middle  Ages 

Studies  in  Modern  History 

Beacon  Lights  of  History 


Koran 

Myers 

Townsend 
. . . Palmer 
Irving 
. ..Gilman 
. . . Carlyle 
. . . Gibbon 
. . . .Irving 

Muir 

....  Ferris 
. . . Hallam 

Stille 

Lord 


The  people  who  took  the  country  away  from  the  Romans  : 

449 — the  Romans  could  not  hold  England.  Then  Hen- 
gist  and  Horsa  led  Teutons  to  the  island,  drove  out  the 
Britons  and  remained.  The  story  of  Arthur  and  his 
knights. 

451 — Attila  took  his  warrior  Huns  to  Italy.  The  story  of 
Eeo  the  Great.  The  death  of  Attila. 

486 — Clovis  took  his  warriors  into  Gaul  and  drove  out  the 
Romans.  Clovis  and  Clotilda.  This  man  began  a great 
name  of  which  we  hear  soon. 

493 — Theodoric  defeated  the  Romans  and  ruled  instead  of 


the  emperor. 

Material  for  the  Invasions. 

Popular  Romances Cox 

Theodoric,  the  Goth Hodgkin 

Romans  and  Teutons Kingsley 

Roman  History Pelham 

A Tale  of  the  House  of  the  Wolfings Morris 


The  political  state  under  strong  kings.  Characteristics  : the 

old  bond  of  kinship  in  the  state  is  replaced  by  the  tie  of  personal 
allegiance  to  the  leader  or  king;  the  personal  relation  between  the 
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people  and  king  determined,  to  a great  extent  the  bounds  of  the 
state;  the  individual  is  dominating  the  state;  free  choice  is  prac- 
tically giving  place  to  hereditary  kingship. 

Historical  ideas  in  the  state  of  the  middle  ages.  Reciprocity, 
society  knew  itself  a community,  changes.  Authority,  the  kings  by 
heredity  right.  L,aw,  royal  proclamations  often  without  other  sanc- 
tion. Ownership,  occupancy  of  territory  taken  in  war,  over-lord- 
ship. Conflict,  for  individual  domination. 

First  step  : to  deepen  and  freshen  the  impression  made  by  the 
study  of  war  leaders  in  the  community.  The  war  leader,  heredit- 
ary, claiming  and  maintaining  the  right  to  rule,  is  the  strong  hand- 
ed monarch  of  the  mediaeval  state.  Specific  aim;  to  give  the  notion 
of  kingship. 

Second  step  : to  show  by  the  events  that  the  rule  was  personal; 
that  the  people  knew  themselves  as  possessing  natural  rights  ; that 
the  king  recognized  the  rights  of  the  people  and  was  not  the  owner 
of  the  land.  This  marks  the  difference  between  ancient  despotism 
and  mediaeval  absolutism.  Specific  aim;  to  show  that  the  individ- 
ual regarded  the  state  for  the  man.  There  must  follow  continual 
conflict  for  individual  domination  in  government — the  history  of 
the  middle  ages. 

The  mediaeval  state  under  Karl  the  Great.  Fact  forms,  gov- 
ernment, Karl,  his  council  and  ministers  ; assemblies,  when  called 
by  him;  army  of  henchmen,  personal  followers.  Aachen,  the  home 
of  Karl ; his  court,  dress,  equipage,  household,  army,  armor, 
school,  books,  buildings.  Karl’s  government;  laws,  taxes,  report- 
ers; Karl’s  aid  in  making  a pope;  his  rule  of  the  church,  state  first 
then  church  ; his  defeat  of  the  Spaniards  at  Saragassa;  his  tomb  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle.  What  he  did  for  the  world  ; he  was  the  principal 
figure  of  middle  ages,  he  made  schools,  libraries,  tried  to  learn, 
built  a navy,  extended  commerce.  What  his  people  did;  went  to  his 
wars,  fought  his  victorious  battles,  paid  all  his  taxes.  His  trouble- 
some neighbor,  Godfrey,  king  of  the  Danes.  Story  of  Alger,  the 
son  of  Godfrey. 

Material  for  teaching  Karl  the  Great. 

His  personality  and  character  : 


Beacon  Rights  of  History Lord 

Holy  Roman  Empire Bryce 
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History  of  France Guizot 

The  Three  Germany s Fay 

Middle  Ages Hallam 

History  of  Germany Lewis 

History  of  Germany Kohlranch 

His  government : 

Charles  the  Great Mombert 

Capitularies Guizot 

History  of  France Duruy 

History  of  England Stubbs 

Court  life  and  customs  : 

Life  of  Charlemagne Cutts 

Manners  and  Customs  of  Middle  Ages LaCroix 

Charlemagne James 

Amusements : 

Albrecht  (a  novel) Bates 

Education  : 

History  of  France Guizot 

Rise  of  Universities LaCroix 

Alcuin,  Chapter  III West 

Schools  of  Charles  the  Great Mullinger 

Science  and  Literature LaCroix 

Stories  and  Myths : 

Epics  and  Romances  of  Middle  Ages Wagner 

Legends  of  Charlemagne Bulfinch 

Story  of  Roland Morris 

Stories  of  Charlemagne Hanson 

Reading  in  class  : 

The  Story  of  Germany Baring-Gould 

Stories  of  the  Olden  Time Johonnot 

Siegfried Baldwin 

Story  of  Roland Baldwin 

Tales,  Germany,  Stories  of  Wittekind Morris 

Historic  Poems,  Roland  at  Roncesvalles Ford 

References  for  the  Nibelungen  L,ied. 

German  Literature Hosmer 

Studies  in  German  Literature Taylor 

Mediaeval  German  Epics Dippold 

Hours  With  German  Classics Hedge 

Outline  of  German  Literature Gostwick 

Poem  of  the  Nibelungen  Lied Wagner 
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Echoes  from  Mist-land 

Mythology  of  the  Aryan  Nation. 

Myths  and  Myth  Makers 

Norse  Mythology 

Nibelungem  Lied 

Sigurd  the  Volsung 

A Translation 

Chips  from  a German  Workshop. 


. Forester 

Cox 

Fisk 

Anderson 
. . Barham 
. . . Morris 
. - Schiller 
. . . Muller 


The  characters  Siegfried,  Kriemhild,  Hagen  and  the  glory  of 
the  whole  poem,  Margrave  Rudiger,  are  heroes  worth  teaching. 


SEVENTH  GRADE 


The  seventh  grade  makes  a study  of  social  conditions  and 
movements  while  the  strong  kings  ruled. 

The  material  used  for  this  work  is  varied,  but  the  following 
outline  is  suggestive. 

The  state  under  Alfred  the  Great  ; his  life  and  work.  Strong 
men  who  tried  to  be  kings  : Rolf,  the  Ganger  who  took  part  of 
Karl’s  kingdom  ; William  of  Normandy,  who  took  England  from 
the  Saxons  ; Hilderbrand,  who  got  the  chair  of  the  pope. 

The  crusades  and  knighthood.  The  causes  of  the  crusades; 
the  preparation  for  the  crusades  ; a study  of  the  third  crusade  as  a 
typical  one  and  study  of  Richard  the  lion  hearted  ; the  result  of 
the  crusades  studied  somewhat  in  detail.  In  connection  with  the 
crusades,  the  growth  of  Mohammedanism  is  traced  and  the  charac- 
teristics of  Mohammedan  life  and  purposes  made  plain. 

The  rise  of  the  commons;  in  France  under  Saint  Louis  and 
Phillip  the  Fair,  in  England  under  John  and  Edward  I. 

The  new  times — inventions,  discoveries,  etc.  Marco  Polo’s 
voyage;  the  telescope,  gunpowder,  linen  paper,  invention  of  print- 
ing, translation  of  the  Bible  ; great  preachers,  Savonarola  and  Mar- 
tin Luther;  great  artists,  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo. 


Material  for  teaching  Alfred  the  Great : 

Life  of  Alfred  the  Great Asser 

History  of  England,  Vol.  VI Green 

Alfred  the  Great Hughes 

Historical  Tales,  English Morris 

Beacon  Lights Lord 
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Material  for  teaching  the  strong  men  who  tried  to  be  kings  : 

Story  of  the  Normans Jewett 

History  of  France Guizot 

Ivanhoe. ...  - Scott 

Life  of  William  of  Normandy Abbott 

Historical  Tales Morris 

William  the  Conqueror Freeman 

Normans  in  Europe  Johnston 

History  of  Christian  Church Robertson 

Material  for  teaching  the  crusades  : 

The  Crusades Cox 

Life  of  Richard  I Abbott 

Ivanhoe  (Richard  I). Scott 

Talisman  (Richard  I) Scott 

Saracens,  Story  of  the  Nations  Series Gilman 

Ten  Great  Events. .Johonnot 

Historical  Tales,  German,  French,  English Morris 

Men  of  Iron Pyle 

Age  of  Chivalry . Bulfinch 

Castle  Life Blashfield 

Civilization  During  the  Middle  Ages Adams 

Material  for  the  rise  of  the  commons  : 

History  of  France White 

History  of  England Gardiner 

History  of  England,  Yol.  I.,  Chapter  VIII Guizot 

Rise  of  People Rowley 

Material  for  the  revival  period  : 

History  of  England Green 

Gutenburg Pearson 

Stories  of  Discovery Hale 

Civilization  During  the  Middle  Ages Adams 

History  of  the  Middle  Ages Munroe 

History  of  the  Middle  Ages Duruy 

Romola  Eliot 

Mediaeval  Art Reber 

The  last  half  of  the  work  in  this  grade  consists  in  a study  of 

the  discoveries,  explorations  and  settlements  of  the  new  world  as 
brought  about  by  conditions  in  the  old  world.  For  example,  the 
invention  of  printing,  the  use  of  the  compass,  the  desire  for  travel 
aroused  by  reading  of  Marco  Polo’s  travels,  etc.,  in  the  old  world 
led  to  the  discovery  of  the  new  world. 
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A typical  explorer  of  each  nation  interested  in  the  new  world 
is  carefully  studied.  The  others  of  that  country  are  passed  over 
hurriedly,  but  always  with  a view  to  their  motives,  immediate  ac- 
complishments and  final  results. 

Colonization.  The  work  here  is  a continuation  of  the  study  of 
European  life.  The  point  of  view  is  that  of  European  peoples 
transplanted  and  developing  into  a new  nation  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic. 

The  condition  of  England  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century  is  touched  on  briefly  to  show  the  economic,  political,  indus- 
trial and  religious  ideas,  customs,  and  institutions  which  the  colon- 
ists brought  to  this  country  as  a part  of  their  life  and  inheritance. 

The  settlement  in  Virginia  is  followed  in  detail  to  secure  a clear 
idea  of  the  modified  life  and  institutions  of  the  people  and  the 
growth  of  a strong  colony  displaying  in  the  main  the  chief  charac- 
teristics of  what  may  be  regarded  as  typical  of  southern  life.  The 
other  southern  colonies  are  passed  over  rather  hurriedly  and  only  in 
sufficient  detail  to  give  comprehensions  of  their  location,  import- 
ance, and  whatever  is  peculiar  in  their  history  and  different  from 
the  life  seen  in  Virginia. 

In  a similar  fashion  colonial  life  is  studied  in  New  York  and 
Massachusetts,  as  the  type  of  Middle  State  and  New  England  life, 
and  constant  comparison  is  made  with  Virginia. 

The  struggle  for  control  between  the  English  and  the  French 
is  prefaced  by  a brief  study  of  French  exploration  and  discovery. 
The  relation  of  colony  to  parent  state,  the  character  of  life  and  in- 
stitutions, and  in  particular  the  relation  of  French  and  Indians  are 
studied  and  contrasted  with  the  English  colonies. 

References. 


(Regular  text) , 

American  Explorers 

Discovery  of  America 

Champlain  and  His  Associates 

Life  of  T,uther...  

Montgomery 

Higginson 

Reformation ........ 

Elizabeth 

Story  of  Liberty 

History  of  the  United  States 

Story  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies . . 

Coffin 

Fiske 

Guerber 
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Story  of  the  English Guerber 

Discovery  of  America Fiske 

Beginnings  of  New  England Fiske 

Old  Virginia  and  Her  Neighbors Fiske 


EIGHTH  GRADE 

Review  period  of  exploration  and  colonization. 

Constitutional  history  of  England  to  revolution  of  1688. 
Kings  compelled  to  recognize  the  rights  of  the  people.  John  and 
Edward  I.  1215 — the  citizens  gained  the  Great  Charter.  1265 — 
the  parliament  to  grant  supplies.  The  charter  did  not  confer  lib- 
erty but  was  a written  agreement  to  respect  the  inalienable  rights. 
Freedom  was  not  secured  because  kings  did  not  keep  their  word. 
The  people  resist  the  government — a revolt  against  taxation  with- 
out consent.  The  people  led  by  Cromwell  stood  for  self  taxation 
and  an  independent  church.  The  royalists  led  by  Charles  I,  stood 
for  royal  prerogative  and  the  English  state  church.  Great  battles 
fought  for  freedom  in  1649.  Charles  executed.  People  secure  bill 
of  rights  in  1688  which  made  a new  house  of  kings. 

European  conditions  from  1688  to  1763  and  their  influence  upon 
American  history.  Intercolonial  war.  Quarrel  between  England 
and  France;  King  William’s  war.  War  of  the  Spanish  succession; 
Queen  Anne’s  war.  War  of  the  Austrian  succession;  King 
George’s  war.  Seven  years’  war;  French  and  Indian  war. 

The  English  colonies — American  revolution.  Self-governing 
communities  of  English  citizens;  each  with  an  established  order 
of  doing  and  exercising  the  right  of  self-taxation. 

Commerce  regulated  by  parliament.  Manufacturer’s  act. 
Navigation  act.  The  king  violated  the  great  charter  and  the  bill 
of  rights  in  three  parliamentary  tax  acts.  Tax  acts. 

Some  special  points  to  be  made  : the  new  taxes,  how  different 

from  the  old  ; the  results  of  parliamentary  taxes ; the  things 
which  united  the  colonies  in  common  cause  against  England  ; the 
sympathy  and  help  given  Boston;  the  Boston  tea  party;  Boston 
town  meeting. 

The  colonies  resisted.  Called  congress  in  1774 — its  authority 
as  standing  for  the  state  ; sent  a bill  of  rights  to  England  ; sent  a 
petition  to  the  king  ; organized  societies. 
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Parliament  passed  the  “Intolerable  Acts.”  Parliament  passed 
the  “Quartering  Act.”  Dissolved  the  assemblies. 

The  colonies  made  their  “Declaration”  and  by  it  a state  inde- 
pendent of  England. 

It  must  be  made  clear  that  the  rights  of  the  colonists 
were  the  rights  of  every  other  citizen  in  the  English  state.  It  must 
be  made  clear  at  every  step  that  the  authority  extended  to  every 
part  of  the  state  which  included  English  America.  Just  how  the 
inalienable  rights  were  violated  all  the  incidents  show.  It  is  a con- 
flict for  inalienable  rights.  Can  it  be  shown  that  the  revolution 
was  just  this — the  English  people  of  America  constituted  them- 
selves a state  separate  from  the  people  in  England  and  created  a 
means  of  government  vested  with  due  authority,  the  Continental 
Congress,  and  followed  that  by  the  Declaration  of  Independence  ? 
Select  such  events  as  lie  in  the  direct  causal  relation.  There  is  no 
better  place  in  all  history  to  show  the  intelligent  action  of  a people 
to  wrest  rights  from  the  tyranny  of  strong-handed  absolutism. 

Brief  outline  of  the  war  : political  parties,  doctrines,  strength 
of  each,  leaders  ; armies,  commanders,  discipline,  hardships,  par- 
ties represented ; alliances  and  other  aid,  treaty  with  France ; 
position  at  the  outset,  plans,  objects,  strongholds  ; campaigns,  in 
Eastern  States  and  Canada  ; secure  Boston  but  not  Canada.  In 
Middle  States,  defeat.  Two  things  help  Americans ; Burgoyne’s 
invasion  and  the  expedition  of  George  Rogers  Clark.  In  Southern 
States,  partisan  warfare.  Cornwallis  surrender  at  Yorktown. 

Important  names  in  this  period  of  history  : James  Otis,  Samuel 
Adams,  Patrick  Henry,  Gadsden,  Robert  Morris,  John  Adams, 
Jefferson,  Franklin,  Washington,  Madison,  etc. 

Government  under  Articles  of  Confederation  : government 
vested  in  Continental  Congress  ; performed  all  the  duties  in  a free 
state  ; made  good  the  Declaration  of  Independence  ; made  a plan 
for  a permanent  government ; entered  into  foreign  relations.  The 
inalienable  rights  of  the  individual  henceforth  were  secure  in 
America. 

The  French  revolution.  Condition  of  the  peasantry  under  the 
tyranny  of  kings.  L,ouis  IV,  “I  am  the  state.”  Taxation  without 
consent  by  the  king,  the  landlords,  the  church.  1789 — The  States- 
General  called  when  the  commons  declared  themselves  a national 
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assembly.  Made  a constitution.  A government  by  king  and  leg- 
islative assembly  failed.  Commune  of  Paris  in  power,  riot  in  Paris. 
The  commons  in  convention  declared  France  a republic  under  the 
legislative  assembly.  The  king  executed.  The  reign  of  terror, 
Queen,  Robispiere  executed.  The  people  a wild  mob.  Quelled  by 
Napoleon,  a general  in  the  army.  The  directory,  enlisted  the  peo. 
pie  in  war  under  Napoleon.  Napoleon  seizes  the  government, 
restores  order,  unites  the  people.  The  empire  a strong  govern- 
ment. Code  of  Napoleon  and  the  people  prospered.  The  spirit  of 
liberty  was  not  crushed  under  the  empire. 

The  self-governing  political  states.  Characteristics  : the  peo- 
ple know  themselves  to  be  the  state,  have  a common  understanding 
regarding  inalienable  rights,  and  take  an  active  part  in  self-govern- 
ment. The  laws,  based  upon  natural  right,  afford  the  individual 
protection  in  the  exercise  of  the  “truest  liberty.” 

Historical  ideas  in  the  political  state.  Reciprocity,  the  state 
the  “ larger  self.”  Authority,  unlimited  sovereignty  of  the  state 
vested  in  a governing  body.  Taw,  common,  determined  by  usage. 
Statute,  enacted  by  law  making  bodies.  Justice,  rendered  in  the 
people’s  courts  under  state  law.  Ownerships,  common,  all  public 
property.  Right  of  eminent  domain. 

Conflict. 

First  step : give  the  concept  of  a constitution,  both  written 

and  unwritten,  as  the  established  way  of  doing  things.  Show  that 
the  previous  experience  of  the  people  and  the  necessity  and  condi- 
tion under  which  the  written  constitution  is  executed  determines  its 
form,  while  the  unwritten  constitution  is  merely  long  established 
usage.  Specific  aim  : to  show7  that  the  constitution  is  the  expressed 
will  of  the  people  of  the  state. 

Second  step  : give  with  distinctness  the  main  features  in  the 

organization  and  operation  of  the  government  under  the  the  consti- 
tution. Keep  the  distinction  between  state  and  government  sharp- 
ly defined.  Specific  aim  : to  teach  the  consciousness  of  national 

life  working  out  into  national  institutions. 

General  method.  Select  the  lines  of  events  showing  the  de- 
velopment and  growth  of  national  resources  and  power,  as  indus- 
tries, commerce,  alliances.  When  movements  have  arisen  affecting 
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the  nation,  set  the  leader  and  his  party  at  the  head  so  that  his  work 
shall  be  distinctive,  as  Bryan  and  “free  silver.”  Eet  it  be  seen  how 
inventors  have  opened  up  national  resources,  extended  national  do- 
main, increased  national  power;  how  the  spread  of  intelligence 
through  public  schools,  through  literature,  and  scientific  research 
has  modified  national  life. 

The  intelligent  and  rather  rapid  reading  of  t-lie  entire  period  is 
recommended,  after  which  take  up  the  same  period  following  close- 
ly lines  of  events  so  that  the  course  of  the  developing  idea  may  be 
distinctly  marked.  Follow  the  historical  ideas  through  the  lines 
of  events  in  which  they  are  realized  after  which  build  up  the  whole 
again. 

Self-governing  state,  occupying  a definite  territory.  The  United 
States  of  America  1778-1780.  The  territory,  extent,  boundary,  ac- 
quisition, reservations,  control,  etc.  The  people,  rights,  political 
parties,  making  known  their  wish,  the  governing  body  accountable 
to  the  people.  The  government,  the  confederation,  the  present 
government,  how  constituted,  fundamental  law,  departments,  pow- 
ers, the  history  of  the  organization.  The  government  in  the  con- 
duct of  affairs.  Provisions  for  revenue,  banks,  mints,  currency, 
etc.  Provisions  for  defense,  forts,  arsenals,  navy  yards,  gun 
boats,  fleets,  standing  army,  etc.  Relations  established  with  other 
nations,  war,  peace,  treaties,  ambassadors,  etc.  Regulation  of  in- 
ternal matters,  as  making  improvements,  opening  up  the  country, 
granting  land  for  public  and  private  uses,  public  communications, 
postal  system,  etc.,  patenting,  libraries,  schools,  museums,  scientific 
institutions. 

The  great  national  questions.  The  nature  of  government.  Nul- 
lification and  secession.  The  civil  war.  Reconstruction.  The 
social  condition  of  the  negroes.  Political  doctrine  regarding 
slavery.  The  ’20  compromise,  extension  of  slave  territory,  war 
with  Mexico.  Kansas  border  war.  Emancipation,  constitutional 
amendments.  The  “American  System.”  Economic  conditions  of 
the  country  calling  for  protection.  High  tariff,  the  opposition. 
Compromise.  Important  tariff  law.  The  national  banking  sys- 
tem. The  early  chartered  banks.  Public  opposition  with  effects. 
Present  banking  system.  The  inventions  affecting  national  devel- 
opment through  population,  rapid  and  easy  communication.  ■ 
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In  such  a brief  tabulation  as  the  above  only  the  marked  lines 
of  development  can  be  noted.  The  detail  must  give  life  and  action 
to  what  otherwise  is  a flat  and  uninteresting  enumeration  of  facts. 

Material  for  teaching  the  rise  of  the  commons  in  England. 


History  of  England,  Chapter  XII,  John Gardiner 

History  of  England,  Chapter  XV,  Edward Green 

History  of  England,  Vol.  I,  Chapter  VIII,  John  and  Magna  Charta; 
Chapter  IX,  Simon  of  Montfort;  Chapter  X,  Edward  I.  and 

Wallace Guizot 

No.  5,  Magna  Charta Old  South  Leaflets 

Historical  Tales,  English, Wallace,  Robert  Bruce,  and  Edward  II  Morris 

Young  People's  History  of  England Towle 

Rise  of  People.  Epochs  of  English  History Rowley 

Material  for  teaching  the  revolution. 

Life  of  Cromwell Carlyle 

The  Puritan  Revolution Gardiner 

History  of  English  People Green 

Biography  of  Pym  Hampden  Eliot 

Chief  Actors  in  the  Puritan  Revolution Bayne 

Petition  of  Rights  1628,  No.  23;  the  Grand  Remonstrance,  No. 

164 Old  South  Leaflets 

History  of  England Gardiner 

Colonial  History Th waites 

United  States  History Fiske 

Manufacturers’  Acts,  Navigation  Acts,  Tax  Acts 

Development  of  Constitutional  Liberty Scott 

Historical  View  of  the  Colonies Greene 

American  History  Leaflets,  Nos.  29,  21. 

Congresses  and  their  Significance. 

Rise  of  the  Republic Erothingham 

Samuel  Adams,  Bill  of  Rights,  Non-Importation  Society Wells 

Life  of  Patrick  Henry,  The  Spirit  of  Virginia,  Life  of  Adams  . . .Hosmer 
Acts  of  Parliament. 

Conciliation  of  American  Colonies Burke 

Oration  on  American  Taxation Burke 

American  Association  and. its  Significance. 

History  of  the  United  States Hildreth 

Documents Preston 

Declaration  of  (the  United  States)  Independence. 

Life  and  Works Jefferson 

American  History  Leaflets,  No.  n. 

Continental  Congresses.  Conduct  of  Affairs. 
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Field  Books,  as  above,  Hero  Stories Lossing 

Civil  Government,  Political  Matters Fiske 

War  of  Independence,  Military  Affairs Fiske 

Historical  Classical  Readings,  Nos.  7,  8,  10. 

Samuel  Adams  (excellent  for  scenes) Wells 

The  Pilot Cooper 

Blue  Jackets  of  ’76 Abbott 

Paul  Jones Abbott 

Two  Spies,  Account  of  Hale  and  Andre Lossing 

Winning  of  the  West Roosevelt 

Border  Wars  of  American  Revolution Stone 

York  town  Campaign Johnston 

Green  Mountain  Boys Thompson 

Reading  class  references. 

Old  Dominion Cook 

Colony  to  Commonwealth Moore 

American  History  Stories Dodge 

True  Stories Hawthorne 

New  England  Legends ! Drake 

Irving’s  Washington Fiske 

Rising  of  ’76 Read 

Boys  of  ’76 Coffin 

BIOGRAPHIES. 

Life  of  Major  John  Andre Sargent 

Life  of  Arnold Sparks 

Historical  Tales,  America Morris 

Field  Book  of  the  Revolution,  Yankee  Doodle,  p.  688 Lossing 

Stories  of  Persons  and  Places ..Smith 

New  England  Legends Drake 

The  Spy;  The  Pilot Cooper 

Benedict  Arnold,  Atlantic  Monthly,  Oct.  ’90 Fiske 

On  the  articles  of  confederation. 

History  of  the  United  States Fiske 

Civil  Government Fiske 

Biography  of  the  statesmen  who  did  the  work. 

American  History  Leaflets,  Nos.  1 and  2. 

The  French  Revolution  Social  and  Political. 

History  of  France,  Condition  of  Peasantry White 

France,  (court  life  history  during  Louise  XIV.) Guizot 

The  French  Revolution.  Chapter  I Morris 

French  Revolution Carlyle 

History  of  France Duruy 

History  of  French  Revolution Mignet 

History  of  the  French  People Lacombe 
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History  of  the  French  Revolution Thiers 

Democracy  in  Europe Adams 

French  Revolution Gardiner 

A Tale  of  Two  Cities .Dickens 

Historical  Tales,  France Morris 


Material  for  teaching  the  self-governing  state. 


General  references. 

Division  and  Reunion Wilson 

The  Making  of  a Nation Walker 

Cyclopedia  of  Political  Science Lalor 

History  of  the  United  States ...  Andrews 

History  of  Our  Country ...  . . .Richardson 

On  Territory  : 

Public  Domain,  Public  Land  Commission  Report. 

Historical  Geography .-. McConn 

Historical  Charts McConn 

Government : 

Government  of  the'United  States .Shimmett 

Civil  Government. ....  .Fiske 

American  Citizen Dole 

Civics  for  Young  Americans Griffin 

How  We  Are  Governed Dawes 

Leading  questions  : 

Biographies  of  Reading  Statesmen,  American  Statesmen  Series. 

Tariff  History. .Taussig 

History  of  Manufactures Bishop 

American  Politics. , ...  .Johnston 

Secession  and  war  : 

Biographies,  American  Statesmen  Series. 

Charles  Sumner. ..... .Pierce 

Great  American  Conflict. .Greeley 

Bird’s-eye  View  of  the  Civil  War .Dodge 

Memoirs  of  Grant,  Sherman,  Sheridan,  McClellan. 

War  Between  the  United  States. Stephens 

Life  of  Lincoln Nicolay  and  Hay 

Famous  American  Statesmen Bolton 

Young  Folks  History  of  the  War Champlin 

Twenty  Years  in  Congress.  Reconstruction  Extension Blaine 

Stories  of  Inventions Hale 

Making  of  the  Great  West Drake 

Story  of  Our  Continent Shaler 

Three  Decades Cox 


GEOGRAPHY 

The  work  in  nature  study  during  the  first  two  years  forms  a 
natural  basis  for  geography  in  the  succeeding  grades.  In  the  third 
grade,  the  child’s  immediate  surroundings  become  the  basis  of  all 
the  work.  This  gradually  leads  out  into  broader  fields  until  the 
sixth  grade  is  reached  where  a comparative  study  of  all  the  conti- 
nents is  taken  up  as  a basis  for  the  descriptive  and  commercial  geog- 
raphy of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  The  subject  is  related  so 
far  as  possible  to  nature  study,  history,  and  literature  and  has  con- 
necting points  frequently  with  art  and  manual  training. 

THIRD  GRADE 

The  aim  of  geography  in  the  third  grade  is  to  familiarize  the 
child  with  the  phases  of  industrial  life  around  him,  to  show  man’s 
wide  interdependence,  and  by  stories  of  foreign  children  to  give 
him  the  world  idea  and  prepare  him  for  the  formal  study  of  this 
subject. 

Talks  about  home  gardens  and  their  products  lead  the  pupils  to 
see  that  we  must  rely  on  market  gardens  and  on  farmers  for  many 
of  our  food  supplies.  Each  of  these  is  discussed  as  to  the  method 
of  cultivation  and  the  distribution  of  products.  The  diversity  of 
products  on  farms  is  brought  out.  By  a natural  sequence  the  in- 
dustries of  the  city  that  convert  home  products  into  manufactured 
articles  are  next  studied  : 

Creamery 
Flouring  mill 
Canning  factory 
Tannery. 

Then  those  industries  that  ship  in  raw  or  partly  transformed 
material  to  be  converted  into  manufactured  articles  are  taken  up  : 
Woolen  mill 
Eadder  factory 
Paper  mill 

Tag,  label  and  box  factory 
Hay  press  factory. 
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After  being  visited  by  the  teacher  and  after  preparation  is  made 
in  class  some  of  these  factories  are  visited  by  the  children  and  their 
observations  are  later  made  the  subject  of  conversation  lessons. 

Further  study  of  the  city  ensues  as  a model  of  it  is  made  on 
the  sand  table.  Reasons  for  the  location  of  stores,  factories,  and 
various  institutions  are  discovered  ; e.  g.,  why  schools  are  located 
in  different  wards.  At  this  time  the  study  of  the  history  of  Ypsi- 
lanti  proves  interesting  and  much  worth  while.  The  growth  of  the 
number  of  conveniences  is  shown.  Besides  the  sidewalks  and  oil 
lights  of  former  days  we  now  have  paved  streets,  electric  lights, 
gas;  telephone,  sewer  system,  waterworks,  fire  department,  electric 
road,  police  force,  and  postal  delivery. 

But  in  listing  articles  of  food  and  clothing  that  we  use,  and  in 
visiting  stores,  the  children  find  that  many  things  we  use  are  of 
distinct  domestic  or  of  foreign  production.  By  means  of  stories 
about  these  imports  connection  is  easily  made  with  other  parts  of 
our  country  and  with  foreign  countries.  The  story  of  the  tea  plant, 
for  instance,  leads  to  reading  about  the  life  of  the  Chinese  and  cre- 
ates a desire  to  know  where  China  is.  The  globe  is  now  brought 
into  use,  the  symbols  for  land  and  water  are  explained  and  China  is 
located.  Other  typical  studies  are  : 


Coffee Arabia  and  Brazil 

Spices India 

Tropical  fruits  Florida,  California,  West  Indies 

Rubber Brazil 

Gold Alaska 

Cocoa Venezuela 

Toys Germany 


In  a short  time  many  countries,  all  of  the  continents  and  the 
oceans  are  known  and  can  be  located  correctly.  Books  read  by  the 


children  are  : 

Seven  Little  Sisters Andrews 

Bach  and  All Andrews 

Stories  of  Industry ; Chase  and  Clow 

New  Century  Reader,  Book  II. 

Big  People  and  Little  People  of  Other  Lands Shaw 

Around  the  World Carroll 


Other  preparatory  work  is  begun  that  is  of  very  great  import- 
ance for  the  formal  work  to'  follow.  This  work  might  properly  be 
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called  nature  study.  It  falls  into  two  groups  : weather  observa- 

tions all  the  year,  and  observations  out  of  doors  spring  and  fall. 
The  pupils  are  led  to  observe  and  talk  about  the  particular  things 
happening  in  the  weather  from  day  to  day.  They  are  not  expected 
to  explain  or  state  natural  laws. 

Some  of  the  items  here  noted  may  have  received  attention  in 
earlier  grades. 

Observe  that  the  noonday  sun  is  higher  in  summer  than  in  winter . 
A simple  method  is  to  stand  on  a spot  that  may  be  recognized  again 
after  some  months,  and  look  south  over  some  building  that  the  sun 
barely  surmounts  at  noon  in  winter.  Note  in  summer  how  much 
higher  it  appears  from  the  same  view.  This  is  important.  The 
words  “inclination  of  the  sun’s  rays”  should  not  be  used.  Inclined 
and  vertical  rays  falling  on  a spherical  earth  are  conceptions  that 
belong  to  solid  geometry.  The  phrase  that  does  accurately  repre- 
sent what  happens  at  places  between  the  tropics  is  “the  sun  is  at 
times  right  over  head  there.”  In  the  same  connection  it  is  of  in- 
terest to  measure  the  shadow  length  at  noon.  Another  observation 
that  children  make  with  interest  is  the  placing  of  the  sun  at  rising 
or  setting  among  trees  or  houses  by  sketching  its  position  then  from 
month  to  month. 

Daily  temperature  changes  on  clear  days  vary  from  cool  mornings 
and  evenings  to  a greatest  heat  in  early  afternoon , usually  at  two  or 
three.  Readings  are  made  from  a thermometer  exposed  on  a north 
wall.  It  does  not  touch  the  wall.  The  sun  never  shines  upon  it. 

The  effect  of  clouds  is  to  prevent  the  nightly  cooling  and  daily 
warming.  Dense  clouds  coming  on  in  the  forenoon  check  the  daily 
warming,  or  in  the  afternoon  check  the  cooling  usual  at  that  time. 

Without  referejice  to  a thermometer  the  class  is  to  make  out  that 
our  weather  from  October  to  March  is  a succession  of  cold  spells  and 
warm  spells , each  two  or  three  days  long.  In  warm  spells  the  sky  is 
apt  to  be  cloudy  and  the  wind  southerly  or  easterly,  while  clear 
skies  and  wind  from  the  north  and  west  characterize  the  cold  spells. 
The  difference  in  temperature  between  the  cold  spell  and  the  suc- 
ceeding warm  one  is  often  greater  than  that  between  night  and  day 
in  the  same  season. 

Heavy  rains  with  us  fall  mostly  with  wind  between  east  and  south- 
west. Note  occurrence  of  such  rains,  the  direction  of  the  wind, 
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the  time  of  beginning  and  ending.  Compare  them  with  recent 
falls.  Sleet  is  to  be  recognized  as  wet  snow,  clear  pellets  as  differ- 
ent from  the  hail  of  summer,  mist  as  droplets  almost  too  fine  to  dis- 
tinguish, and  fog  as  a cloud  at  the  ground  instead  of  above  us. 
Forms  of  clouds  so  easily  distinguished  as  cumulus,  cirrus  and 
nimbus  should  be  learned.  Whenever  their  constitution  is  brought 
up  they  should  be  spoken  of  as  made  of  little  drops  of  water,  not 
of  water  vapor.  If  thunderstorms  ever  come  up  in  school  time 
there  are  five  items  to  look  for ; the  cumulus  cloud,  the  outrushing 
squall  just  as  the  storm  comes  on,  the  violent  rain  at  heavy  electric 
discharges,  the  interval  between  flash  and  thunder,  and  the  occur- 
rence of  hail. 

The  direction  of  the  wind  with  rain  and  with  clear  sky , the  asso- 
ciation of  strong  winds  or  calm  with  clouds  or  clear  sky  are  worth 
noting.  The  wind  direction  must  be  taken  as  the  direction  from 
which  it  comes. 

Reference  Books  : 

Special  Method  in  Geography. 

New  Basis  of  Geography 

Child  and  Nature 

Home  Geography 

How  We  are  Clothed 

How  We  Are  Fed 

How  We  Are  Sheltered 

Geography  Readers 

Man  and  His  Work 

Sociological  Study  of  Ypsilanti 
Meteorology 


McMurry 

Red  way 

Frye 

Frye 

Chamberlain 
. Chamberlain 
Chamberlain 
. . . .Carpenter 
. . Hubertson 

Cady 

Davis 


FOURTH  GRADE 

With  the  use  of  the  globe  study  the  continents:  comparative  size, 
location  by  meridians  and  parallels,  position  in  relation  to  bordering 
oceans,  position  in  relation  to  other  continents. 

The  oceans  : comparative  size. 

The  islands : East  Indies,  West  Indies,  Japan,  British  Isles, 
Greenland,  Newfoundland,  New  Zeeland. 

Surface  of  the  earth  : mountain  ranges  ; Rocky,  Andes,  Alps, 
Himalaya.  Plains  : North  America  ; South  America,  selvas  ; Asia, 
tundras ; Africa,  desert. 

Rivers  : Amazon,  Mississippi,  Nile,  Congo,  Danube,  Rhine. 
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Climate.  Zones  : tropical  region  ; Tropic  of  Cancer,  Tropic 
of  Capricorn,  Equator,  Temperate  zone,  Polar  zone.  Winds  and 
rains  : trade  winds,  stormless  winds  ; westerly. 

Distribution  of  people. 

FIFTH  GRADE 

The  rational  side  of  geography  should  be  emphasized  in  the 
fifth  grade.  The  children  should  realize  “that  nothing  in  geogra- 
phy stands  alone,  that  everything  has  a relation  or  setting.” 

North  America  : location,  shape,  size  (comparative).  Physi- 
ography : old  and  new  lands,  ice  age ; mountains,  names,  kinds, 
relation  to  man  ; plateaus,  names,  relation  to  man  ; plains,  forma- 
tion, relation  to  man  ; coasts,  kinds,  relation  to  man.  Drainage, 
rivers,  names,  work  of,  effect  of  glacier  on,  relation  to  man  ; lakes 
names,  kinds,  effect  of  glacier  on,  relation  to  man.  Climate, 
meaning  of,  things  affecting,  effect  on  population  ; plants, 
adaptation  to  environment ; animals,  adaptation  ; people,  distri- 
bution, life  (showing  adaptation). 

United  States,  same  general  outline  as  North  America. 
Sections;  location,  physiography,  climate,  type  of  occupations,  (re- 
sult of  foregoing  primarily);  cities,  (associated  with  occupations). 

Dependencies  of  United  States,  British  America,  Mexico, 
Central  America,  and  West  Indies  are  studied  in  the  same  way. 

There  is  a close  relation  between  the  nature  study  of  the  win- 
ter term  and  the  geography  of  this  grade.  The  history  and  geog- 


raphy are  also  closely  related. 

References  : 

Physical  Geography Davis 

Grammar  School  Geography Frye 

Current  Magazines. 

North  America Carpenter 

How  We  Are  Fed  Carpenter 

Texts : 

Elementary  Geography 
Book  II 


. . Dodge 

Tarr  and  McMurry 
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SIXTH  GRADE 

The  aim  of  geography  teaching  in  the  sixth  grade  is,  through 
a physical  survey  of  the  foreign  continents,  to  give  the  child  a 
larger  and  more  intelligent  view  of  the  earth  as  the  home  of  man, 
not  merely  by  teaching  geographical  facts,  but  by  so  presenting 
them  as  to  show  the  basal  law  of  cause  and  effect  and  man’s  de- 
pendence as  well  as  the  dependence  of  all  life  on  physical  environ- 
ment. 

With  this  object  in  view  the  earth  is  held  as  a unit  before  the 
mind  and  all  subjects  are  related  to  that  unit. 

The  natural  features  of  each  continent  are  studied  as  determin- 
ing life,  and  greatest  emphasis  is  laid  on  tho.se  features  which  have 
broadest  application  to  man,  his  industries,  domestic  and  trade  re- 
lations. 

The  main  ideas  which  the  child  has  gleaned  from  his  home  en- 
vironment and  his  somewhat  detailed  study  of  his  own  continent 
become  the  key  to  the  interpretation  of  these  foreign  lands,  which 
after  all  but  illustrate  the  same  geograpical  notions  under  slightly 
different  conditions.  Each  continent  as  it  is  studied  becomes  the 
key  to  the  next,  thus  through  this  study  of  “type  forms”  the  unity 
of  nature  is  recognized  and  much  needless  repetition  avoided. 

The  study  of  “type  forms”  is  further  carried  on  through  the 
use  of  stereoscopic  views  illustrating  the  typical  physiographic 
features  which  most  intimately  influence  man. 

Great  emphasis  is  laid  on  map  reading  and  map  making.  It  is 
not  necessary  that  a child  know  endless  geographical  facts,  but  very 
essential  that  he  know  how  to  know>  i.  e.,  how  readily  to  interpret  a 
map. 

To  emphasize  casual  relation,  unify  and  impress  facts  through 
visualization — colored  maps  are  made  of  temperature,  rainfall,  vege- 
tation, animals,  industries,  products,  distribution. of  people.  Pict- 
ure charts  are  made  of  typical  homes  and  dress  of  man  in  cold 
regions,  forests,  mountains,  plains,  great  tropical  rain  belts, 
deserts.  Industries  in  same  regions ; beasts  of  burden,  routes  of 
travel  and  obstructions. 

Orderly  sequence  of  topics  not  only  makes  the  work  more  sim- 
ple, interesting  and  intelligible  but  of  greater  educational  value,  for 
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through  the  logical  grouping  and  comparison  of  facts  the  child 
reaches  general  geographical  - notions.  In  arranging  the  material 
for  this  grade — a survey  of  Europe,  South  America,  Africa,  Asia — 
Europe  naturally  comes  first  as  the  continent  most  easy  of  interpret- 
ation ; its  climate,  plant,  animal,  industrial  phenomena  are  very 
similar  to  those  of  the  home  continent,  while  its  people  are  of  the 
same  race,  and  its  institutions  the  mother  of  our  own.  South 
America  and  Africa  follow,  being  similar  to  each  other  and  present- 
ing decidedly  new  and  foreign  ideas  in  climate,  plant  life,  etc.,  as 
well  as  different  race  conditions.  Asia  with  its  vast  area,  its  great 
latitudinal  range,  its  many  foreign  peoples,  exhibits  all  the  condi- 
tions of  the  other  continents  combined,  making  it  a much  more 
complex  problem,  and  one  to  which  it  is  wise  to  bring  the  knowl- 
edge obtained  through  the  solution  of  simpler  conditions  elsewhere. 

The  following  outline  is  offered  as  suggestive  for  the  study  of 
these  continents. 

Position,  size,  shape  of  this  continent  as  compared  to  our  own. 

People  who  live  there  are  dependent  on  : surface — highlands, 

lowlands,  rivers,  river  valleys,  lakes,  lake  basins. 

Climate — temperature,  winds,  rainfall  ; dependent  on  latitude, 
altitude,  nearness  to  water,  arrangement  of  mountains. 

Zones  of  plant  life — dependent  on  climate,  location,  adaptation 
of  plants  to  region,  relation  to  man,  special  study  of  new  and  useful 
plants,  attendant  industries,  plant  products  resulting  from  their 
industries. 

Zones  of  animal  life — dependent  on  plants,  location,  adaptation 
of  animals  to  environment,  special  study  of  important  animals, 
man’s  use  of  them,  industries — products  resulting. 

Man’s  relation  to  other  men — further  development  of  indus- 
tries, manufacturing,  trading  ; growth  of  cities,  as  trading  posts, 
commercial,  manufacturing  centers ; capitals,  centers  of  govern- 
ment, fashion,  etc.;  means  of  communication,  transportation. 

Names,  locations  and  various  other  facts  are  brought  out  about 
individual  countries  in  the  general  study,  and  a special  study  of 


the  important  ones  is  made  at  the  close. 

Texts  : 

Advanced  Geography Dodge 

Complete  Geography Tarr 

Grammar  School  Geography Frye 

Grammar  School  Geography  (pictures  only) Werner 
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Read  by  children  in  connection  with  geography  : 

Europe Carpenter 

South  America Carpenter 

Asia Carpenter 

Modern  Europe Coe 

Stories  of  China Pratt 

Stories  of  Japan Pratt 

Stories  of  Industry Chase  and  Clow 

Teachers’  reference  books  : 

Special  Method  in  Geography McMurry 

Teachers’  Manual Red  way 

Hand  Book  of  Meteorology Buchan 

Compendium Stanford 

Outlines Jefferson 

Topics  in  Geography Nichols 

Geography  of  Physical  Description. Keith  Johnson 

American  Weather Greeley 

First  Book  in  Geology Shaler 

World’s  Work  (magazine) 

Earthquakes Milne 

Geography  Through  the  Stereoscope Underwood 

Physiography Huxley 

Elementary  Commercial  Geography Adams 

Elementary  Physical  Geography Davis 

Physical  Geography Gilbert  & Brigham 

Rivers  of  North  America Russell 

Type  Studies  from  European  Geography McMurry 

American  History  and  Geographic  Conditions Semple 

Geographic  Influences  on  American  Life  and  History Brigham 

Monograph  of  Niagara  Falls Gilbert 

Child  and  Nature Frye 

Geography  of  River  System Lawson 

Egyptian  Irrigation U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 

India Holdich 

Japanese  Bamboos U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 

Evolution  of  the  Japanese Garlick 

Mt.  Pelee Kennan 

The  Arid  Region U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  Powell 

Descriptive  Geography  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  S.  America. . . Herbertson 

A Reader  of  Physical  Geography Dodge 

The  Great  World’s  Farm Gaye 

Man  and  His  Work Herbertson 

Elementary  Lessons  in  Physical  Geography Giekie 

The  Fairy  Land  of  Science Buckley 

Strange  Peoples Starr 
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For  children  and  teachers  : 

Youth’s  Companion  Series  : 

Strange  Lands  Near  Home 
Northern  Europe 
The  Wide  World 
Towards  the  Rising  Sun 
Under  Sunny  Skies. 

Europe  : 

Zig  Zag  Journeys. Butterworth 

Picturesque  Holland Havond 

Up  the  Volga  to  the  Fair Butterworth- Johnston 

Modern  Europe Coe 

Northern  Travels Bayard  Taylor 

South  America  : 

Chili Boyde 

Up  the  Amazon  and  Maderia Mathews 

Forests  of  Guiana Brett 

Africa  : 

Egypt Kelley 

Through  the  Dark  Continent  Stanley 

Equatorial  Af  rica Drummond 

South  Africa Mortimore  Mempes 

Travels  in  Africa Denham 

Asia  : 

Travels  in  Siberia.., Kennan 

Over  Land  Through  Asia Knox 

Roof  of  the  World  Gordon 

Land  of  the  White  Elephant Vincent 

Maps  and  Globes  : 

Of  World,  Europe,  South  America,  Asia,  Africa Habenicht 

Pictures : 

Photographs  of  the  World Shepp 

Stereoscopes  and  views  of  all  continents. 

Animal  and  Plant  Pictures Mumford 

Perry  Pictures  (selected). 

World  Pictures Mempes 

Sahara— Egypt  Kelley 

South  Africa Mempes 

Post  Cards  (selected). 
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SEVENTH  GRADE 

Through  casual  treatment  a study  is  made  of  the  social,  indus- 
trial and  commercial  life  of  the  countries  of  Europe  and  their 
possessions.  In  this  grade  special  emphasis  is  given  to  commercial 
conditions  and  relations. 

Each  country  is  studied  according  to  : 

Location  in  reference  to  other  countries 
Larger  physical  and  drainage  features 
Details  of  climate 

Distribution  of  people,  their  life  and  national  characteris- 
tics as  governed  by  physical  conditions 
Special  industrial  features  and  conditions 
A somewhat  detailed  study  of  the  most  important  city  or 
cities 

Commercial  relation  of  country,  and  position  in  world 
commerce 

Countries  are  studied  in  following  order  : 

The  British  Isles 

British  possessions  studied  in  detail,  careful  emphasis  being 
put  upon  the  relations  with  the  mother  country 
France  and  her  possessions 
Spain  and  Portugal 

Belgium,  the  Netherlands  and  Denmark  with  possessions 
Scandinavia 

European  and  Asiatic  Russia 

The  German  Empire  with  possessions 

Switzerland 

Italy 

Austria-Hungary 
The  Balkan  Peninsula. 

Both  Tarr  & McMurray  and  Dodge  are  texts  in  hands  of 
children.  For  constant  reference  and  supplementary  work  children 
have  the  twelve  volumes  of  ” The  Little  Journeys  to  Every  Land  ” 
edited  by  Marian  George,  published  by  A.  Flanagan  Co.,  and 
“ Modern  Europe  ” by  Coe,  published  by  Silver,  Burdett  Co.  For 
teacher’s  use  Adams’  Commercial  Geography  is  very  helpful. 

Much  use  is  made  of  the  illustrations  in  “ The  Little  Jour- 
neys”, Perry  pictures,  picture  postcards  and  Shepp’s  views  to 
make  the  work  as  vivid  and  interesting  as  possible. 
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Texts  : 

Complete  Geography .' Tarr  & McMurry 

Advanced  Geography Dodge 

Reference  books  for  pupils  and  teachers  : 

Commercial  Geography Adams 

Child  Life  in  Japan Ayrton 

Views  in  Africa Badlam 

Southern  Germany Baedeker 

Northern  Germany Baedeker 

Land  of  the  Veda Butler 

Geographical  Readers — Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  Australia Carpenter 

Things  Japanese Chamberlain 

Round  the  World Carnegie 

From  Japan  to  Granade Chapin 

Modern  Europe Coe 

Handbook  of  Commercial  Geography Chisholm 

German  Life  in  Town  and  Country Davison 

Nine  Years  in  Japan Faulds 

Letters  from  Japan Fraser 

Relation  of  Geography  and  History H.  B.  George 

Little  Journeys  (12  vols) Marion  George 

Cities  of  the  World Hodden 

Among  English  Hedgerows Clifton  Johnson 

Along  French  By-ways “ “ 

The  Isle  of  the  Shamrock “ “ 

The  Land  of  the  Heathen “ “ 

Canada George  Johnson 

Boy  Travellers  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland Knox 

“ “ “ Australasia “ 

“ “ “ Northern  Europe “ 

“ “ “ South  America “ 

Methods  and  Aids  in  Geography King 

Australia  and  the  Islands  of  the  Sea Kellogg 

Two  Girls  in  China Krout 

World  Pictures Mortimer  Menpes 

International  Geography Mill 

China  and  the  Chinese Nevins 

How  to  Study  Geography Parker 

Pictures,  selected Perry  Co. 

Post  Cards,  Foreign. 

Winter  India Serdimore 

Life  in  Asia Smith 

Photographs  of  the  World Shepp 

Land  of  the  White  Elephant Vincent 
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EIGHTH  GRADE 

In  this  grade  the  commercial  geography  of  the  United  States 
should  be  taught  so  as  to  give  a broad  view  of  the  world’s  civiliza- 
tion and  to  show  the  mutual  dependence  of  individuals  as  well  as 
countries. 

Subject  Matter : 

Commerce — 

Nature  and  condition  of  commerce 
Natural  conditions  affecting  commerce 
Human  control  of  commerce. 

A comparative  study  of  the  nature,  distribution,  and  uses 
of  the  products  of  the  United  States,  and  the  com- 
merce of  this  country  in  comparison  with  that  of 
other  countries : 

Cereals  and  other  vegetable  products 

Animals  and  animal  products 

Vegetable  and  animal  fibres 

Forest  products  and  their  manufacture 

Mineral  products 

Distribution  of  manufactures 

Transportation,  seaports,  and  other  trade  centers 

Foreign  trade. 

Text : 

Adams’  Elementary  Commercial  Geography — one  quarter — two  lessons 
each  week.  The  first  thirteen  chapters  are  used  as  a basis  with  the 
remainder  of  the  book  as  supplementary  work 
References  : 

Frye’s  Complete  Geography. 

Longman’s  Geography. 

Statesman’s  Year  Book. 

Davis  Physical  Geography. 

Carpenter’s  Europe,  North  America,  South  America,  Asia. 

Youth’s  Companion  Series  : 

Our  Country  East 
Our  Country  West 
By  Land  and  Sea 
Talks  About  Animals. 

Chase  and  Clow’s  Stories  of  Industry. 

Talisman  Series  of  Outline  Maps. 


MUSIC 

The  simple  art  phases  of  music  should  first  be  presented  to  the 
child  for  the  purpose  of  awakening  his  natural  powers  to  their  best 
activity,  beginning  with  the  power  of  imitiation  and  finally  reaching 
the  power  of  analysis  and  understanding. 

The  subject  may  be  classified  under  the  physical,  aiming  to 
cultivate  a pure  musical  tone  in  speaking  and  singing ; the  aes- 
thetic, stimulating  a love  for  music  by  awakening  and  expressing 
thought  through  the  artistic  singing  of  beautiful  songs  ; the  intel- 
lectual, involving  the  mastery  of  rhythm  and  melody  leading  to  sight 
reading,  the  training  of  the  ear  in  hearing  tones,  the  voice  in 
producing  tones,  and  the  eye  in  interpreting  symbols  of  music. 

The  protection  and  development  of  the  child-voice  in  singing 
is  carefully  considered,  aiming  to  cultivate  and  retain  the  child-like 
quality  of  tone.  The  head  register  should  be  used  exclusively 
until  the  change  of  voice.  The  tone  quality  should  be  light,  buoy- 
ant, clear,  fluty,  always  a vocalized  tone.  Simple  voice  exercises 
at  first  in  descending  form  are  used  in  all  grades  to  develop  flex- 
ibility, resonance  and  pure  tone  quality.  These  are  vocalized  with 
loo , no,  na , nee , and  hum,  the  syllable  being  repeated  for  each  tone, 
the  exercise  varied  in  pitches  suitable  to  the  grade.  Words  may 
be  used  for  articulation  and  attack,  often  deducing  a voice  exercise 
from  a song. 

The  necessity  for  active  vital  condition  of  body  and  mind,  and 
its  influence  upon  tone  quality  is  recognized.  Correct  posture  and 
correct  breathing  are  encouraged  by  means  of  example,  suggestion, 
and  occasional  exercises  given  to  gain  physical  control.  Conditions 
necessary  for  good  tone  production  are  : soft  voice,  animated  sing- 
ing, active  body,  spirit  of  play,  free  flowing  breath. 

The  voices  in  the  grammar  grades  are  tested  individually  once 
a year,  in  some  cases  twice  a year  ; great  care  is  taken  if  voices  are 
assigned  for  part-singing  and  in  the  use  of  the  voice  during  the 
period  of  adolesence. 

Songs  are  chosen  with  discrimination  as  to  their  musical  and 
poetic  worth.  These  are  taught  by  imitation  in  the  lower  grades 
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and  in  the  upper  grades  by  numerical  notation,  staff  notation,  and 
occasionally  by  rote.  Attention  is  given  to  suitable  grading,  clear 
articulation,  correct  pronunciation,  proper  phrasing,  tone-color  and 
interpretation.  Since  song  is  the  most  potent  means  of  vitalizing 
the  child,  music  as  an  art  is  emphasized. 

Some  written  work  in  all  grades  above  the  first  is  done.  Small 
beginnings  in  original  melody  may  be  made  in  primary  grades, 
short  tonal  groups,  phrases  of  known  songs  and  melodies  from 
dictation.  In  the  upper  grades,  song  analysis  and  original  melodies 
are  set  to  simple  couplets.  Bar  training  in  melody,  rhythm  and 
song,  with  limit  of  work,  is  done  in  all  grades. 

The  development  of  the  sense  of  rhythm  is  given  special  atten- 
tion during  the  first  three  years. 

Songs  of  a devotional,  seasonable  and  patriotic  character  are 
given  for  ensemble  singing,  when  all  grades  assemble  weekly  for 
the  chapel  exercises.  Rheinberger’s  “ Morning  Prayer,”  Spohr’s 
“Holy!  Holy!”  from  “The  Last  Judgment,”  standard  hymns 
and  the  festival  songs  of  the  season  are  used  with  a patriotic  song 
following  the  flag  salute. 

Special  music  lessons  are  given  in  all  grades  during  the  year. 
The  autumn  folk-music,  the  harvest  and  reaper’s  songs,  songs 
of  the  Angelus,  and  hymns  of  praise  are  used  in  November,  lead- 
ing to  the  thought  of  Thanksgiving.  In  December,  the  descriptive 
effects  in  Christmas  music,  the  origin  and  study  of  the  bell,  the 
bell  music,  the  carol  and  the  Christmas  hymn  are  naturally  studied. 

Patriotic  music  is  emphasized  in  February,  the  bugle — its  use 
— bugle  calls  sung  and  analyzed ; and  a feeling  for  the  rhythmical 
effects  in  martial  music  is  established  through  the  study  of  national 
hymns  of  all  nations.  In  March  attention  is  given  to  spring 
folk  music,  Irish  songs  and  Faster  songs.  At  any  time  during  the 
year,  the  study  of  the  lives  and  music  of  the  composers,  the 
song  without  words,  singing  and  memorizing  characteristic  portions 
of  their  music,  such  as  Handel’s  “Largo,”  Mendelssohn’s  “Spring 
Song,”  Mozart’s  “ Minuet,”  and  some  of  the  simple  melodies  of 
Beethoven  may  be  taken  up  for  special  study.  Again,  “ Com- 
poser’s Day  ” when  the  program  of  songs  is  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  music  of  one  composer,  interspersed  with  a bit  of  musical 
history,  is  one  of  the  several  features  of  the  work. 
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FIRST  GRADE 

During  this  impressionable  period  emphasis  is  given  to  free 
expression  of  the  child’s  self  in  song  and  in  the  development  of  his 
imitative  and  creative  powers,  subject  to  voice  conditions. 

The  selection  and  expressive  singing  of  songs  upon  themes  of 
interest  to  child  life  are  given  special  attention. 

The  important  aims  of  this  year  are  : rote  singing  with  usual 
individual  work,  aiming  for  spontaneity  on  the  part  of  the  child 
and  leading  to  independent  use  of  the  voice ; ear  training  and  the 
development  of  the  sense  of  rhythm;  the  “weeding  out”  of 
monotones. 

Voice  exercises  in  the  form  of  bird  calls,  echo  calls,  and  imita- 
tions of  instruments  are  used.  These  are  made  up  of  short  tonal 
groups  from  the  tonic  chord  in  various  ways,  with  the  time  element 
prominent.  The  “study”  songs,  in  different  keys,  and  simple 
voice  exercises  are  also  used.  The  pitch  is  limited  from  “d”  first 
space  below  the  staff  to  “g”  first  space  above. 

Songs. 

The  larger  songs  are  used  as  a means  of  expression  and  enjoy- 
ment. 

The  “study  song” — short,  simple  in  form,  attractive  in  rhyme 
— is  used  to  introduce  some  element  of  music,  first  as  a song,  later 
for  analysis. 

Rhythm. 

Verse  rhythm  : a feeling  for  the  swing  of  rhythm  is  stimulated 
by  clapping  to  music,  the  use  of  circle  swings,  the  saying  of  Mother 
Goose  rhymes,  and  different  rhythmic  movements  deduced  from 
song.  Avoid  definite  accent. 

Measure  rhythm  : the  development  of  the  strong  pulse,  the 
weak  pulse,  and  the  grouping  of  pulses. 

Tone-lengths  : various  time  problems,  such  as  those  of  the 
dotted  notes,  are  informally  presented  to  the  ear.  The  effect  of 
different  tone-lengths  is  established  by  clapping  some  motif  sug- 
gested in  instrumental  music. 

Melody. 

Study  song  : analysis  of  the  study  song — “discover”  tones, 
establish  mental  effects,  tone  relationship,  comparison  of  tone- 
lengths,  etc. , singing  with  some  syllable  names. 
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Tone  development : tones  of  the  tonic  dominant  and  sub-domi- 
nant triads  are  given  by  imitation  in  rhythmical  groups  or  melodic 
phrases. 

Ear  training : to  distinguish  high,  low,  the  same,  and  different 
tones,  and  various  tone  lengths  ; to  recognize  parts  of  songs,  initial, 
final,  and  inner  phrases,  and  place  words  to  the  same. 

Monotones. 

Especial  attention  is  given  to  children  deficient  in  tone  percep- 
tion and  expression.  A class  of  monotones  is  formed,  each  child 
is  tested,  graded,  and  classified,  and  the  cause  for  the  deficiency 
determined.  Individual  daily  voice  drill,  with  the  song  idea  prom- 
inent, is  given  with  much  stimulation  from  the  hearing  side.  Keep 
the  defect  from  the  child.  All  work  is  done  in  the  spirit  of  play. 

SECOND  GRADE 

Simple  voice  exercises  and  study  songs  used  as  such  are  given, 
with  pitch  same  as  in  first  grade.  Monotones  and  inaccurate 
singers  receive  further  attention  in  an  effort  to  help  the  child  to 
wholly  overcome  the  defect.  Individual  singing  is  emphasized. 
Special  aims  and  methods  employed  in  the  first  grade  are  also  given 
attention  here. 

Songs. 

Same  as  in  first  grade. 

Rhythm. 

Review  and  continue  the  work  of  the  first  grade. 

Development  of  two-pulse  rhythm,  the  one-pulse  tone,  the  two- 
pulse  tone  and  rest  in  2-4  time  ; three-pulse  rhythm,  introducing 
the  three-pulse  tone  in  3-4  time,  and  four-pulse  rhythm  with  the 
four-pulse  tone  in  4-4  time. 

Melody. 

Continue  analysis  of  study  songs,  singing  tones  of  the  triads, 
simple  intervals,  and  scale  progressions  in  melodic  phrases. 

The  staff  is  visualized  by  reproducing  phrases  of  known 
songs  using  heads  of  notes  to  represent  melody.  Tone  lengths  are 
observed  in  the  singing,  but  are  not  yet  shown  to  the  eye.  Aim  to 
learn  the  relative  position  of  notes  on  the  staff.  Eater,  the  tone- 
lengths  are  indicated  by  the  correct  form  of  notes. 
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The  staff  is  used  in  different  key  positions  for  eye  training. 
Associate  signature  with  the  position  of  the  key  note. 

Ear  training  is  the  same  as  in  first  grade. 

Sight  Reading. 

New  melodies  are  used,  together  with  the  singing  of  simple 
melodies  from  blackboard  or  book,  introducing  in  various  keys  the 
rhythmic  problems. 

THIRD  GRADE 

Voice  exercises  are  continued.  Song  singing  also  forms  an 
important  part  in  the  work  of  this  grade,  although  sight  reading 
leading  to  greater  independence  is  emphasized.  Individual  effort  is 
stimulated. 

Songs. 

Songs  adapted  to  the  grade  are  freely  used  for  their  cultural 
value.  The  study  song  is  given  as  a voice  exercise  to  encourage 
individual  singing,  and  as  a further  means  of  deducing  from  it  some 
simple  element  of  music. 

Rhythm. 

Continue  study  of  two,  three,  and  four-pulse  rhythm  with 
various  tone-lengths. 

Introduce  two  sounds  to  the  pulse,  represented  by  eighth  notes. 
Melody. 

Simple  intervals,  using  rhythmical  groups  of  tones,  are  sung 
and  tone  relationship  is  established  and  applied  to  the  staff  in 
various  keys.  Introduce  the  pitch  names  and  the  names  of  keys 
associated  with  the  signature  and  position  of  the  key  note. 

Ear  training  within  limit  of  work  is  given. 

Sight  Reading. 

Combine  the  above  problems  in  new  melodies  from  books. 

FOURTH  GRADE 

Continue  use  of  voice  exercises.  Simple  chording,  leading  to 
two-part  singing,  is  introduced  in  this  grade. 

Rhythm. 

Review  the  work  of  previous  year.  Continue  study  of  two 
sounds  to  the  pulse. 
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Introduce  six-pulse  rhythm,  eighth  note  representing  the  pulse, 
and  the  pulse-and-a-half  tone  shown  by  the  dotted  quarter  and  an 
eighth  note. 

Melody. 

Begin  the  singing  of  more  difficult  intervals,  in  short  rhyth- 
mical phrases,  in  all  keys  from  the  staff.  The  tonal  group  is 
suggested  from  the  material  used. 

Introduce  a few  chromatics,  such  as  sharp  four,  sharp  two, 
sharp  five  and  flat  seven. 

Part  Singing . 

Begin  the  use  of  the  canon  and  the  round,  together  with  two 
part  drills,  using  thirds  and  sixths  of  major  scale,  resolving  chords 
on  leading  tone. 

Make  frequent  change  of  parts  with  the  use  of  simple  harmo- 
nies. Avoid  low  tones  and  aim  for  light  quality  of  voice  in  singing 
second  part. 

Sight  Reading. 

The  ability  to  read  music  is  further  developed  by  singing  many 
songs,  exercises,  and  suitable  two  part  melodies  involving  the 
above  difficulties. 

FIFTH  GRADE 

Voice  exercises  gradually  increasing  in  difficulty  are  freely 
used  for  a few  moments  at  the  opening  of  lessons  to  secure  an 
active,  vital  condition. 

Rhythm. 

The  pulse-and-a-half  tone  with  the  dotted  quarter  and  eighth 
note  is  continued. 

The  simple  forms  of  six-eight  measure  with  two  slow  pulses  to 
the  measure  are  sung  here.  If  advisable  the  triplet  in  two-four 
measure  may  be  introduced  and  compared  with  this  time  problem. 

Introduce  the  unequally  divided  pulse,  represented  by  the 
dotted  eighth  and  the  sixteenth  note. 

Melody. 

Staff  drills  in  various  keys  keep  the  rhythmical  phrase  idea, 
including  the  difficult  intervals  involved  in  the  reader  exercises. 

All  sharp  chromatics  and  flat  seven  are  introduced. 
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Introduction  of  the  minor  is  here  made. 

Ear  training  is  continued. 

Part  Singing. 

This  is  the  same  as  fourth  grade,  but  gradually  use  more 
difficult  harmonies  as  greater  independence  is  gained. 

Sight  Reading . 

The  problems  of  rhythm  and  melody  are  applied  to  reader 
songs,  exercises,  and  two-part  melodies. 

SIXTH  GRADE 

Voice  exercises  are  the  same  as  in  the  fifth  grade.  Attention 
is  given  to  any  changing  voices  and  to  the  proper  classifying  of 
voices  for  part  singing. 

The  folk-song  literature  and  national  songs  of  all  countries  are 
especially  interesting  in  this  grade,  also  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades. 

Rhythm. 

Continue  the  study  of  the  unequally  divided  pulse,  dotted 
eighth  and  sixteenth  note. 

Introduce  the  triplet  in  two-four  measure,  three  sounds  to  the 
pulse. 

Continue  six-eight  time,  with  two  slow  pulses  to  measure,  and 
compare  with  the  triplet. 

Melody. 

Further  promote  the  eye  training  by  staff  representation  of  all 
keys,  singing  difficult  intervals  in  rhythmical  phrases. 

Study  sharp  and  flat  chromatics. 

Introduce  different  forms  of  the  minor  scale. 

Continue  ear  training  within  limit  of  the  work. 

Part  Singing. 

Teach  two  or  three  part  singing  and  classify  voices.  Much 
care  is  needed  in  selecting  voices  for  the  parts.  Have  two-part 
drills,  increasing  difficulty  of  the  harmonies. 

Spell  and  pronounce  the  major  triads  in  whole  and  divided 
scales. 

Sight  Reading. 

Sing  two-part  melodies  with  exercises  and  songs  from  reader 
in  various  keys. 
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SEVENTH  GRADE 

Special  pitches  adapted  to  the  range  of  changing  voices  are 
given  for  the  voice  exercises.  During  the  period  of  adolescence 
the  boys  are  given  special  work  in  music. 

Rhythm. 

Review  and  continue  the  rhythmic  problems  of  the  previous 
year. 

The  twice  divided  pulse  (four  sounds)  shown  by  four  sixteenth 
notes,  with  other  pulse  divisions,  may  be  introduced  in  this  grade 
if  the  rhythmic  problems  preceding  this  have  been  mastered. 

Melody. 

The  ability  to  sing  all  intervals  and  recognize  their  staff  repre- 
sentation in  all  keys  is  here  emphasized. 

Sharp  chromatics  are  reviewed  and  flat  chromatics  are  con- 
tinued. 

Different  forms  of  the  minor  scale  are  studied. 

Continue  ear  training  within  limit  of  the  work. 

Part  Singing. 

Voices  are  classified  for  three-part  singing.  Spell  and  pro- 
nounce the  major  and  minor  triads,  resolving  the  triad  on  the 
leading  tone. 

Sight  Reading. 

Melodies  and  exercises  and  songs  in  two  and  three  parts  from 
books  are  here  studied. 

A boys’  class  for  changing  voices  is  formed.  During  this 
time  of  limited  singing,  and  in  some  cases  of  enforced  rest,  a large 
part  of  time  is  given  to  ear  training,  the  writing  of  music,  musical 
history  and  the  development  of  musical  appreciation.  Character- 
istic phrases  of  well  known  songs  are  analyzed  and  reproduced, 
interest  having  been  aroused  in  the  theme  of  the  song,  its  composer, 
and  its  history. 

EIGHTH  GRADE 

The  voice  exercises  are  the  same  as  in  the  seventh  grade. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  the  boys’  voices  during  adolescence 
and  to  the  development  of  the  changed  voice. 

The  singing  of  songs  is  emphasized. 
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Rhythm. 

Review  rhythmic  problems.  All  forms  of  six -eight  measure 
are  sung  with  two  pulses  to  the  measure. 

Introduce  twice  divided  pulse  (four  sounds)  and  other  pulse 
divisions. 

Introduce  syncopation. 

Melody. 

The  technical  work  previously  studied  should  be  reviewed  and 
amplified.  Relative  minor  keys  are  introduced. 

The  use  of  sharp  and  flat  chromatics  receive  special  attention. 

Study  the  harmonic  and  melodic  minor  scales  and  learn  to 
recognize  these  forms  in  the  minor  modes. 

Introduce  the  “F”  clef. 

Continue  ear  training  within  limits  of  the  work. 

Part  Singing. 

This  is  the  same  as  in  the  seventh  grade.  Increase  the  diffi- 
culties and  the  use  of  closer  harmonies. 

Sight  Reading. 

Sing  melodies,  exercises  and  songs,  in  three  and  four  parts, 
and  in  major  and  minor  keys,  from  the  reader. 

The  boys'  class  for  changing  voices  continues  if  the  condition 
demands  it.  The  kind  of  work  is  the  same  as  in  the  seventh 
grade  with  more  time  given  to  singing,  the  voices  now  being  more 
settled.  As  the  voice  develops  and  becomes  adjusted  to  its  new 
register,  the  boys  may  resume  the  regular  class  work. 

HIGH  SCHOOL 

The  technical  training  in  music  having  been  completed  in  the 
grades,  the  greater  portion  of  the  time  should  now  be  devoted  to 
chorus  and  individual  singing,  further  developing  an  appreciation 
for  the  best  in  song. 

The  singing  of  standard  songs  and  choruses,  the  study  of  com- 
posers’ lives,  introductory  history  and  musical  literature  should  be 
leading  features  in  high  school  music.  Part  songs,  glees  and 
concerted  numbers  are  studied,  giving  careful  attention  to  interpret- 
ation, phrasing,  tone  quality,  and  expressive  singing. 
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The  following  books  are  suggested  as  offering  good  song 


material  for  the  lower  grades  : 

Songs  of  the  Child-World  I and  II Gaynor 

Lilts  and  Lyrics Gaynor 

Earth,  Sky  and  Air  in  Song Neidlinger 

Song  Stories Hill 

Holiday  Songs Poulson 

Nature  Songs  for  Children Knowlton 

Songs  in  Season George 

Modern  Primer Smith 

Modern  First  Reader Smith 


Songs  for  the  upper  grades  may  be  selected  from  the  various 
books  in  school  use,  supplemented  by  the  music  of  the  Beacon 
Series  and  Coda  : 


The  Modern  Music  Readers Smith 

The  New  Educational  Readers McLaughlin 

The  Harmonic  Readers Ripley 

The  Melodic  Readers Ripley 


Supplementary  material  may  also  be  found  in  the  following 
books  : 


Choral  Instruction Pease  and  Lawrence 

Songs  of  All  Lands Mathews 

The  Laurel  Song  Book Tomlins 

Choral  Song  Book Pease  and  Lawrence 


DRA  WING 


The  course,  as  outlined  in  the  following  pages,  covers  a period 
of  nine  months.  The  time  that  each  grade  gives  to  drawing 
averages  about  one  and  one-half  hours  a week.  The  lesson  periods 
in  the  primary  grades  are  twenty  minutes  long,  and  in  the  interme- 
diate and  grammar  grades  one-half  hour  long.  In  the  eighth 
grade,  however,  two  lessons  are  given  each  week,  three-fourths  of 
an  hour  in  extent. 

The  purpose  of  these  lessons  is  to  lead  the  child  to  see  and 
appreciate  the  beauty  in  nature  and  in  art,  and  to  desire  some 
expression  of  this  beauty  in  his  home  environment.  The  course  is 
also  planned  to  show  him  what  practical  application  can  be  made  of 
his  drawing  lessons  in  connection  with  other  subjects  of  the  school 
curriculum.  Pictures  and  historic  ornament  are  not  studied  as 
subjects  in  themselves,  but  are  used  in  connection  with  other  work 
as  a means  of  teaching  the  principles  governing  good  composition 
and  design.  The  biographical  and  historical  facts  suggested  by 
these  examples  are  introduced  incidentally. 

The  color  study  becomes  more  formal  in  the  intermediate  and 
grammar  grades.  Much  of  this  color  work  is  given  in  the  spring 
and  fall  as  a preparation  for  the  work  from  nature. 

In  the  freehand  model  and  object  drawing  the  forms  are  fre- 
quently reviewed  and  are  studied  in  a variety  of  positions,  in  order 
to  lead  to  a mastery  of  the  principles  of  foreshortening  and  conver- 
gence. 

The  work  in  mechanical  drawing  is  given  in  connection  with 
the  construction  of  Christmas  gifts  and  other  objects  for  use  or 
decoration  at  school  or  in  the  home. 

FIRST  GRADE 

FALT 

Grasses,  fruits  and  flowers  are  studied  together  with  their  direc- 
tion, character  of,  growth,  and  color.  Attention  is  given  to  size 
and  position  of  the  sheet  of  paper  used. 
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The  spectrum  is  introduced  : six  colors.  Teach  the  use  of 
water  colors. 

Illustrative  drawing  comes  in  for  its  fair  amount  of  time. 

The  terms  of  position  and  relation  are  mastered;  right,  left, 
opposite. 

Freehand  drawing  is  emphasized  in  straight  and  curved  lines  ; 
letters,  squares,  oblongs,  and  circles. 

Make  some  simple  object  for  Christmas  gifts,  involving  paper 
cutting  and  painting. 

WINTER 

Cylindrical  and  spherical  objects,  singly  and  in  groups,  are 
drawn  with  especial  reference  to  relative  size  and  position  of  parts. 

Valentines  are  made  during  the  week  preceding  St.  Valentine’s 
day,  with  emphasis  upon  construction  and  color. 

Illustrative  drawing  is  continued. 

Drawing  from  figures  (animals)  is  given  with  especial  reference 
to  painting,  drawing,  and  paper  cutting. 

SPRING 

Review  the  spectrum. 

Study  spring  growths  in  buds,  leaves,  and  flowers. 

Paint  simple  landscapes  and  give  attention  to  perspective  and 
color. 

Study  spring  flowers  : direction  and  character  of  growth  and 
color.  Give  attention  to  size  and  shape  of  sheet. 

Design  is  studied  in  repetition  and  alternation  in  borders  of 
units  derived  from  flower  and  animal  forms. 

SECOND  GRADE 

FADE 

Study  fall  flowers  and  fruits  with  especial  reference  to  direc- 
tion, character  of  branching  and  color.  Give  care  to  the  position 
on  sheet  and  shape  of  space. 

Study  hues  incidentally  in  connection  with  above. 
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Attention  is  here  given  to  the  drawing  of  different  cylindrical 
objects,  and  care  is  exercised  as  to  proportions  and  foreshortenings. 
Study  these  objects  in  different  positions  and  in  different  levels. 

Teach  the  terms  vertical,  horizontal  and  oblique. 

In  free  hand  drawing  pay  especial  attention  to  lines,  squares, 
oblongs,  triangles,  and  ellipses. 

Illustrative  drawing  is  here  continued  with  especial  attention 
to  the  different  winter  sports. 

Make  Christmas  gifts,  bringing  in  useful  material  in  construc- 
tion and  color. 

WINTER 

Continue  object  drawing  in  cylindrical  forms,  animals  and 
figures,  giving  attention  to  proportions,  foreshortening,  action,  and 
color. 

In  the  illustrative  drawing  of  this  quarter  make  use  of  animals 
and  children,  giving  attention  to  perspective,  action,  and  grouping. 
Study  good  reproductions  for  method  in  telling  the  story. 

SPRING 

Study  spring  growths  : flowers,  buds,  leaves.  Pay  attention 
to  the  direction,  character  of  branching,  and  color.  Care  should 
be  given  to  the  position  of  the  drawing  on  the  sheet,  and  size  and 
shape  of  the  same. 

Study  hues. 

Study  elementary  design  in  repetition  and  alternation  : borders 
and  surface  coverings  of  units  are  derived  from  flower  and  leaf 
forms. 

THIRD  GRADE 

FALL 

Study  fall  flowers,  roots,  and  leaves  with  reference  to  relative 
position,  size  of  parts,  and  color.  Give  attention  to  the  size  and 
shape  of  space. 

Study  the  twelve  color  scale  : primary,  secondary,  and  inter- 
mediate tones. 

Continue  the  study  of  the  cylinder  and  cylindrical  objects. 
Study  forms  in  different  levels  and  in  different  positions,  with 
reference  to  foreshortening  and  proportions. 
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Study  freehand  drawing  in  straight  and  curved  lines,  employ- 
ing the  oblong,  circle,  and  ellipse. 

Do  illustrative  drawing  with  Thanksgiving  as  the  main  theme. 

Make  Christmas  gifts,  studying  especially  composition  and 
color. 

WINTER 

Do  model  and  object  drawing,  making  use  of  cylindrical  forms 
in  Christmas  toys.  Give  attention  to  proportions,  foreshortening 
and  colors. 

Make  valentines,  giving  attention  to  design  and  color. 

Do  illustrative  work  with  figures  and  animals,  giving  attention 
to  perspective,  action  and  grouping.  Study  good  reproductions 
from  Tandseer  and  Millet. 

Take  up  design  with  especial  reference  to  color.  Study  balance 
of  lines  and  shapes.  Review  the  twelve  colors  previously  studied 
and  teach  the  terms  tint  and  shade.  Make  some  useful  object. 

SPRING 

Study  spring  growths,  giving  attention  to  color,  relative  posi- 
tion, size  of  parts,  and  arrangement  in  space. 

Study  design,  deriving  the  units  from  flower  and  leaf  forms. 
Balance  around  a center.  Apply  to  some  useful  object  and  finish 
in  different  tones  of  one  color. 

FOURTH  GRADE 

FALL 

Review  colors,  hues,  and  values. 

Draw  fall  flowers,  fruits  and  leaves,  giving  attention  to  pro- 
portions, foreshortening,  color,  and  position  on  the  sheet.  Study 
size,  color,  and  placing  of  margins  and  initials. 

Draw  the  triangular  forms  and  hemispheres  in  different  posi- 
tions. Give  attention  to  foreshortening  and  proportion  of  parts. 

Have  freehand  line  drill  in  straight  and  curved  lines. 

Make  Christmas  gifts,  paying  attention  to  construction  and 
color.  Use  conventionalized  holly  forms. 

WINTER 

Draw  from  pose  children  and  animals  in  silhoutte  and  color, 
bringing  in  action  and  expressive  attitudes. 
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Do  illustrative  work  appropriate  to  the  season.  Study  pictures 
which  will  suggest  good  composition. 

Do  design  work  in  Indian  ornaments.  Pay  attention  to  bal- 
ance and  rhythm  in  shape,  measure,  color,  and  value. 

Review  the  color  scale  and  teach  dominant  harmony. 

SPRING 

Do  illustrative  work  appropriate  for  the  season  in  good  repro- 
ductives  for  grouping,  perspective,  color,  and  value. 

Study  spring  growths  with  especial  reference  to  proportions, 
foreshortening  of  parts  and  color.  Give  attention  to  the  size  and 
space  for  margins  and  initials. 

Do  composition  work  in  programs  and  book  covers. 

Do  design  work  with  repetition  of  flowers  and  leaf  units,  in  bor- 
ders and  around  center.  Apply  the  same  to  useful  objects.  Finish 
in  dominant  harmony. 

FIFTH  GRADE 

fade 

Study  fall  flowers  and  fruits  with  attention  given  to  propor- 
tions, foreshortening  of  parts,  values,  and  hues.  Pay  attention  to 
the  shape  of  the  sheet  and  give  care  to  margins  and  initials  of 
appropriate  size  and  tone. 

Study  the  cylinder  and  hemisphere  in  various  positions  with 
reference  to  proportions,  light  and  shade. 

Give  freehand  line  drill.  Review  terms  ellipse,  vertical,  etc. 

Do  Christmas  work  in  design  and  color  with  the  conventional- 
ized holly  leaf  and  berry. 

WINTER 

Teach  cylindrical  and  hemispherical  objects  singly  and  in 
groups.  Give  attention  to  blocking  in,  proportions,  and  foreshort- 
ening of  parts. 

Review  color  scale  and  scale  of  five  values,  also  tints  and 
shades  of  one  color. 

Make  valentines  illustrating  rhythm,  balance,  and  dominant 
harmony. 
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Do  illustrative  work  in  figures.  Study  pictures  for  good  com- 
position. 

SPRING 

Draw  spring  growths  with  attention  to  values,  hues,  arrange- 
ment in  space,  margins,  and  initials. 

Study  design  in  flower  and  animal  units.  Give  attention  to 
rhythm,  balance,  and  dominant  harmony.  Apply  design  to  some 
useful  object. 


SIXTH  GRADE 

fall 

Draw  spray  of  flowers  and  fruits,  giving  attention  to  propor- 
tions, foreshortening  of  parts,  values,  hues,  and  background.  Give 
care  as  to  the  size  and  shape  of  sheet,  margins  and  initials. 

Review  the  color  scale. 

Teach  complementary  colors. 

Teach  the  scale  of  five  values. 

Review  balance,  rhythm  of  measure,  color  and  value. 

Study  lettering. 

Do  Christmas  work,  paying  attention  to  design  and  lettering. 
Use  the  conventionalized  holly  forms. 

WINTER 

Study  the  cone  and  cube  in  different  positions.  Pay  attention 
to  proportions,  foreshortening  of  parts,  light,  and  shade. 

Draw  groups  of  two  and  three  objects.  Pay  attention  to  block- 
ing in  and  the  relative  position  and  proportion  of  parts. 

Have  freehand  drill  in  straight  and  curved  lines.  Make  valen- 
tines in  this  connection.  Study  paper  cutting  and  color. 

Do  illustrative  work  in  landscapes,  paying  attention  to  compo- 
sition, perspective,  and  color  values.  Study  good  reproductions. 

SPRING 

Study  spring  growths  with  reference  to  outline  and  color. 
Study  individual  characteristics  and  give  attention  to  arrangement 
in  space. 

In  the  design  work  give  attention  to  the  conventionalized 
flower  forms.  Study  complimentary  and  dominant  harmony. 
Apply  the  design  to  some  useful  object. 
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SEVENTH  GRADE 

FALL 

Draw  spray  of  flowers  and  fruits,  giving  attention  to  propor- 
tions, foreshortening  of  parts,  texture,  values,  and  subordination  of 
parts. 

Do  illustrative  drawing  in  landscapes  appropriate  to  the  season. 

Review  complementary  colors  and  teach  analogous  colors. 

Review  balance  and  ryhthm. 

Study  lettering. 

In  the  Christmas  work  make  books  for  views,  post  cards,  etc., 
applying  knowledge  gained  to  composition,  design  and  lettering. 

WINTER 

Study  perspective  drawings  with  reference  to  cylindrical  towers 
and  rectangular  surfaces. 

Study  historical  ornaments,  rhythm,  measurements  and  lines. 

Design  abstract  shapes,  stenciling  the  design  on  some  useful 
object. 

SPRING 

Study  spring  flowers  with  reference  to  color,  details  of  struct- 
ure, and  beauty  of  line. 

Study  conventionalization  of  flower  forms,  applying  designs  to 
book  marks,  blotter  covers,  and  candle  shades. 

EIGHTH  GRADE 

FALL 

Study  fall  flowers  and  fruits  with  especial  reference  to  beauty 
of  growth,  grace  of  line,  color,  analysis  of  hues,  and  values.  Give 
attention  to  arrangement  in  space  of  margins  and  initials. 

Study  complementary  and  analogous  harmonies. 

Make  designs  in  stenciling  and  leather  work.  Work  out  the 
units  on  square  paper,  paying  attention  to  interrelation  and  harm- 
ony of  parts.  Use  conventionalized  plant  forms. 

WINTER 

Do  considerable  picture  study,  paying  attention  particularly  to 
American  illustrators.  Study  perspective  with  reference  to  interior 
and  exterior  perspective  and  angular  perspective. 
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Continue  the  study  of  lettering,  applying  the  same  to  mottoes, 
book  covers  and  decorative  initials. 

Do  construction  work  in  applied  design  : lamp  and  candle 
shades,  lanterns,  etc. 

SPRING 

Draw  spring  flowers,  giving  especial  attention  to  details  of 
structure,  balance,  rhythm  of  parts,  color,  and  texture. 

Review  color  harmonies. 

Study  design  in  the  conventionalization  of  plant  forms.  Apply 
to  some  useful  object. 


DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  KITCHEN 


DOMESTIC  ART  ROOM 


DOMESTIC  SCIENCE 


SEVENTH  GRADE 

The  work  of  this  grade  aims  to  teach  the  girls  the  use  and  care 
of  utensils  and  equipment,  including  dish  cloths,  dish  towels,  stove, 
and  ice  box.  The  proper  dress  and  care  of  the  person  while  prepar- 
ing food  is  also  emphasized  and  especial  attention  is  given  to  order, 
cleanliness  and  hygiene. 

The  source,  cultivation  and  transportation  of  food  stuffs  are 
studied,  closely  relating  the  work  to  the  study  of  commercial 
geography. 

Proper  measurements  and  abbreviations  are  learned,  the  recipe 
discussed  and  divided  into  individual  portions,  reviewing  work  in 
simple  fractions  and  equivalents. 

Preparation  of  simple  foods  is  undertaken,  illustrating  the  effect 
of  heat  upon  starch,  albumen  and  other  type  foods.  The  experi- 
ments are  related  as  closely  as  may  be  to  the  science  taught  in  the 
grade. 

One  two  hour  period  each  week  is  devoted  to  this  work. 

EIGHTH  GRADE 

In  this  grade  the  food  principles,  protein,  carbo-hydrates,  fats 
and  the  value  of  each  in  the  body  are  considered.  Foods  suitable 
for  different  individuals  in  various  occupations  are  discussed.  The 
cost  and  nutritive  value  and  the  effect  of  different  methods  of  cook- 
ing upon  the  digestibility  of  foods  are  studied.  Yeast  and  bacteria 
are  observed  with  the  microscope,  and  their  relation  to  the  house- 
hold considered.  The  discussions  and  experiments  emphasize  the 
phase  of  physiology  taught  in  this  grade. 

The  cooking  aims  to  teach  the  girls  skill  in  handling  materials, 
judgment  in  combining  different  foods  in  the  menu,  and  to  stimu- 
late an  interest  in  the  important  subject  of  diet  in  relation  to 
healthy  and  economical  living. 

The  time  element  is  the  same  as  in  the  seventh  grade. 
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FOURTH  GRADE 

The  aim  in  this  grade  is  to  develop  freedom  of  hand  movement 
which  may  be  applied  later  in  sewing  for  the  girls  and  in  manual 
training  for  the  boys.  All  work  is  done  in  the  large.  The  articles 
are  selected  from  the  following  : knotted  twine  bag,  hemp  hat 
brush,  raffia  hat,  raffia  mat,  reed  mat,  marble  bag  of  canvas,  etc. 

No  stitches  are  taken  except  the  base  ball  stitch  and  blanket 
stitch. 

Forty-five  minutes  each  week  are  given  to  this  work,  and  the 
boys  and  girls  cover  the  same  ground. 

FIFTH  GRADE 

The  girls  are  taught  the  use  of  the  needle,  thimble,  scissors, 
and  tape  measure  ; care  and  neatness  in  handling  material,  and  the 
cutting  out  of  simple  articles  from  different  materials.  The  growth 
of  different  fiber  materials  is  studied  and  discussed,  and  the  cloth 
made  from  different  fibers  of  wool,  flax  and  cotton  is  examined  and 
the  value  of  each  in  the  making  of  different  articles  is  studied. 
The  simpler  stitches — running  stitch,  back  stitch,  and  hemming 
stitch  are  taught,  and  darning  of  stockings  is  invariably  given. 

Other  work  in  sewing  includes  the  making  of  articles  from  the 
following  : needle  book,  pin  book,  duster  bag,  duster,  work  bag, 
crocheted  slippers  or  other  articles. 

Every  article  made  is  of  real  use  to  the  child  or  in  the  home. 

Sixty  minutes  each  week  are  given  to  this  work. 

SIXTH  GRADE 

In  this  grade  the  stiches  learned  in  the  fifth  grade  are  applied. 
Simple,  useful  garments  are  made  ; such  as  flannel  petticoat,  sewing 
apron,  overhand  and  hemmed  patch,  and  a uniform  to  be  used  in 
the  cooking  department  of  the  seventh  grade. 

Two  sixty  minute  periods  each  week  are  given  to  this  work. 
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GRAMMAR  GRADE  BENCH  WORK 


MANUAL  TRAINING 

Some  form  of  manual  training  is  given  in  all  grades  from  the 
first  to  the  tenth.  The  required  work  aims  for  a progressive  growth 
from  grade  to  grade  so  that  added  skill  will  be  acquired  for  the 
purpose  of  mastering  increasing  details  as  they  are  presented  by  the 
different  materials. 

The  course  of  work  is  divided  into  large  units  and  these  units 
are  elaborated  and  developed  in  detail  to  meet  the  interests  of  indi- 
viduals and  the  changing  conditions  of  environment.  Whenever 
desirable  the  handwork  is  closely  related  to  the  work  of  the  regular 
grade  subjects.  However,  the  strongest  guiding  principle  which 
shapes  the  whole  course  is  the  broad  feeling  of  the  child’s  home 
interests. 

The  materials  used  in  developing  these  units  and  the  general 
scope  of  the  work  are  outlined  under  the  various  grades. 

FIRST  GRADE 

Clay  modeling  and  paper  cutting  are  taken  up  with  reference 
to  animal  and  vegetable  life  as  developed  in  nature  study.  Illustra- 
tive work  in  history  and  English  also  forms  an  important  part  of 
this  course. 

The  weaving  of  mats,  holders,  rugs,  etc.,  is  taken  up  with 
special  reference  to  the  play  instincts  of  the  child.  Nothing  but 
coarse  material,  such  as  paper,  rags  and  roving,  are  used.  Cord 
work  in  the  form  of  horse  reins,  mitten  cords,  curtain  cords  and 
circular  mats  is  given.  The  material  used  here  is  mostly  macrame 
cord  and  wool. 

In  addition  to  the  kind  of  work  outlined  above  a good  deal  of 
attention  is  given  to  appropriate  work  for  holidays  and  historic 
celebrations. 

Two  periods  of  thirty  minutes  each  are  given  to  this  work 
during  the  week. 

SECOND  GRADE 

Clay  modeling  and  paper  cutting  are  again  taken  up  in  this 
grade.  It  is  very  similar  in  character  to  that  done  in  the  first 
grade,  but  of  a more  advanced  nature. 
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Straight  weaving  of  teapot  holders,  mats,  etc.,  takes  a portion 
of  the  time.  The  work  is  done  on  cardboard  looms  with  wool 
material. 

Circular  weaving  of  broom  holders,  fans,  doll  tarns,  etc.,  with 
coarse  and  fine  material  enlarges  the  child’s  scope  of  work.  The 
materials  used  are  split  reed,  rattan,  raffia,  and  wool. 

Two  periods  of  thirty  minutes  each  are  given  to  this  work 
during  the  week. 

THIRD  GRADE 

In  the  third  grade  manual  training  becomes  a little  more  formal 
and  is  confined  quite  largely  to  cardboad  construction  based  upon 
the  simplest  principles  of  mechanical  drawing.  Most  of  the  work 
is  done  with  rule,  compass  and  triangle.  Application  of  principles 
covered  is  brought  out  with  the  sand  table  and  in  the  making  of 
articles  for  the  home. 

The  time  element  in  this  grade  is  the  same  as  in  the  two  pre- 
ceding grades. 

FOURTH  GRADE 

The  outline  for  fourth  grade  work  will  be  found  in  the  outline 
for  domestic  art  and  is  under  the  control  of  that  department. 

FIFTH  GRADE 

The  boys  of  the  fifth  grade  continue  the  work  in  manual 
training  while  the  girls  begin  their  work  in  simple  sewing. 

Basketry  is  introduced  here  in  the  form  of  rattan  mats  and 
plain  baskets. 

Venetian  iron  is  also  introduced  and  useful  articles  for  the 
home  are  made.  The  work  takes  the  form  of  angles,  curves  and 
scrolls,  and  the  designs  are  both  original  and  prescribed.  The 
study  and  reading  of  mechanical  drawings  to  determine  dimensions 
are  here  begun. 

One  sixty  minute  period  each  week  is  devoted  to  this  line  of 
work. 

SIXTH  GRADE 

At  this  point  bench  work  for  the  boys  has  its  beginning.  All 
fundamental  principles  in  wood  construction  are  worked  out  in 
useful  articles.  The  boys  are  required  in  every  case  to  make  work- 
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ing  drawings  before  the  model  is  constructed.  The  special  prin- 
ciples to  which  attention  is  given  in  this  grade  are  the  squaring  of 
a piece  of  lumber,  broad  surface  planing,  the  fitting  and  nailing  of 
square  joints  and  gouging. 

Two  sixty  minute  periods  each  week  are  employed  in  this  work. 
SEVENTH  GRADE 

Here  an  application  is  made  of  the  principles  worked  out  in 
the  sixth  grade  with  more  advanced  work  in  mechanical  drawing. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  the  selection  of  woods  and  models 
which  require  the  making  of  half  lapping  joints,  mortise  and  tenon 
joint,  lapped  butt  joint,  planing  of  cylinder,  modeling  with  the 
gouge,  working  out  curved  surfaces,  chip  carving,  etc. 

One  two  hour  period  each  week  is  taken  for  this  work. 

EIGHTH  GRADE 

The  work  of  this  grade  is  largely  a continuation  of  that  already 
begun  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades.  However,  more  difficult 
things  are  undertaken  here.  More  hard  wood  is  used  and  the  pre- 
ceding principles  are  frequently  applied  in  the  making  of  simple 
pieces  of  furniture.  The  boys  also  study  the  staining  and  finishing 
of  woods  and  take  up  much  more  difficult  work  in  joinery. 

The  time  element  in  this  grade  is  the  same  as  in  the  seventh. 


PHYSICAL  TRAINING 

The  course  of  study  in  physical  training  is  designed  to  afford  a 
means  whereby  the  tendencies  in  school  life  toward  incorrect  pos- 
ture and  physical  deterioration  may  be  overcome. 

To  that  end  the  exercises  are  of  two  general  types,  corrective 
and  recreative. 

In  the  three  lower  grades,  where  postural  defects  are  not  so 
liable  to  occur,  the  work  is  almost  entirely  rhythmical  and  recreative, 
and  in  nearly  all  grades  folk  dances  are  used.  This  form  of  gym- 
nastic work  is  greatly  advocated  at  present  as  the  best  form  of 
spontaneous  physical  expression. 

Games  are  another  recreative  feature  for  corrective  work. 
Swedish  gymnastics  and  also  light  apparatus  work  are  used.  Ar- 
ranged by  grades  the  work  is  briefly  outlined  as  follows: 

FIRST  GRADE 

Marching  and  running,  song  plays,  rhythmic  exercises  taken  in 
spirit  of  play,  and  games. 

SECOND  GRADE 

Marching  and  running,  simple  fancy  steps,  simple  arm  work 
and  corrective  posture  work. 

THIRD  GRADE 

Marching  and  running,  fancy  steps,  simple  arm  work  and 
corrective  posture  work. 

FOURTH  GRADE 

Fall — Swedish  movements  and  games. 

Winter — Musical  dumbbells  and  games. 

Spring — Bouncing  balls  and  games. 

FIFTH  GRADE 

Fall — Swedish  movements  and  games. 

Winter — Grace  hoops  and  games. 

Spring — Short  wands  and  games. 
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SIXTH  GRADE 
Fall — Swedish  movements  and  games. 

Winter — Dumbbells  and  games. 

Spring — Wands  and  games. 

SEVENTH  GRADE 

Fall — Boys — Football. 

Girls — Fancy  steps  and  newcomb. 

Winter — Indian  clubs. 

Spring — Boys — Baseball. 

Girls — Gymnastic  dances  and  newcomb. 

EIGHTH  GRADE 

Fall — Boys — Football. 

Girls — Gymnastic  dances  and  newcomb. 
Winter — Boys — Military  drill  and  basketball. 

Girls — Gymnastic  dances  and  newcomb. 
Spring — Boys — BasebaU. 

Girls — Gymnastic  dances  and  newcomb. 
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